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BUSINESS FILING consists of a textbook and a 


practice outfit. The textbook discusses indexing 
rules and filing systems; the practice outfit pro- 
vides practice in card and correspondence filing. 
The course is arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty 
class periods. The table of contents is shown in 
the panel at the left. 


The practice outfit illustrated above consists of 
supplies for a number of jobs on card filing and 
correspondence filing. The student gets actual 
practice in inspecting, indexing, coding, cross 
referencing, sorting, filing, and in adding folders 
for the purpose of expanding the filing systems. 


Supplementary problems provide jobs which 
include (1) Triple Check Automatic Filing; (2) 
Russell-Soundex; and (3) Duplex-Nu- 
meric, Duplex-Alphabetic, and Alpha-Numeric 


Decimal, 


systems. 


One supplementary job in the practice out- 
fit applies to Army indexing. You may ob- 
tain a separate 32-page supplement entitled 


ARMY AND NAVY FILING for 28 cents, list. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CONTENTS 
I The Nature of Filing 
II Rules for Alphabetic Index- 
ing 
III Rules for Alphabetic Index- 
ing (Concluded) 
IV Alphabetic Correspondence 
Files 
V Alphabetic Correspondence 
Filing Procedure 
VI Types of Alphabetic Filing 
Systems 
VII Numeric Filing 
VIII Subject Filing 
IX Geographic Filing 
X Charge and Follow-up 
Methods 
XI Transfer Methods 
XII Filing Special Types of 
Records 
XIII Card Systems 
XIV Establishing and Maintain- 
ing Filing Systems 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION . . . CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


The eighteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has been carefully planned so that the principles of bookkeeping are 
easy to teach and easy for the student to learn. For example, the approach 
has been shortened and simplified. The language in the early chapters is 
nontechnical. The statements have been carefully worded so that they are 
within the scope of understanding of high school students. All new terms are 
printed in italics and are explained and illustrated at the time they are intro- 


duced. | 


The development of the principles is broken down into logical steps that are 
typical of blackboard procedure used by good teachers in explaining principles 
to a class. As each principle is developed, the student is required to apply | 
it in terms of businesses, individuals, and social organizations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Putting First Things First in Wartime 


A look around clearly shows that business education teachers are actively 
engaged in adapting their curricula and their courses of study to the demands 
of the war emergency. The call for skilled clerical workers is so urgent and the 
salaries offered are so attractive that many students enroll for accelerated 
short courses and obtain positions before they are able to complete require- 
ments for a high school diploma. Responding to the call, commercial high 
schools and commercial departments of general high schools are training 
more and more students to take positions as typists, file clerks, secretaries, 
and bookkeepers in the military services, in war industries, and in government 
agencies. 


While many business teachers are doing everything possible to prepare 
young people adequately and speedily for war jobs, they are also orienting 
their courses toward the war effort in general. In consumer education they 
are including topics and units of study dealing with the wartime economic 
program—price regulation, rent control, rationing, war savings, taxation, 
credit, conservation, salvage, stabilization of wages, salaries, and farm prices. 
In distributive education they are considering retailers’ problems related to 
compliance with price and rationing regulations, as well as to adjustments to 
shortages in the available supplies of civilian goods. These are only a few in- 
stances of the steps business educators are taking to gear their school programs 
to wartime conditions. 


In a number of communities teachers of business education are co-operating 
actively with war agencies through the provision of volunteers to perform 
special tasks outside the school. In a large Southern city, for example, teachers 
are giving students the opportunity to get real work experience in the offices 
of the Office of Price Administration. Teams of high school boys helped the 
OPA handle, package, address, and mail supplies of books, instructions, and 
informational materials required to register civilians for War Ration Book Two. 
Girls in secretarial courses assisted the Area Rent Office in processing some 
28,000 registration statements filed by landlords. Teams of girls are regularly 
working in three-hour shifts to aid the War Price and Rationing Board in 
registering, filing, and carrying on other clerical duties. According to teachers, 
these volunteer projects give students worth-while practical experience. Ac- 
cording to students this experience is valuable and enjoyable. The OPA officials 
report that the work is performed with commendable speed and accuracy. 


Through school and extracurricular activities, business teachers can do 
even more to aid students to understand the why, what, and how of our na- 
tion’s wartime economic program. They can not only train much-needed office 
workers, but they can also educate these workers in the area of war economics. 
A few minutes each day, a class period once a week or once every two weeks, or 
a series of class discussions—any one or all of these schedules can be followed 
to help students to develop a better understanding of the basic economic prob- 
lems of the war period and to do their part as citizens to solve these problems. 


= 


James E. Mendenhall, principal education specialist, 

Educational Service Branch, Department of Informa- 

tion, Office of Price Administration, Washington, D. C.; 
president, Consumer Education Association. 


May, 1943 
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The Profile Chart Aids in the Teaching 
of Typewriting 


Wirn the recurrence of 
each school semester, all teachers 
face the perennial problem of how 
to be better teachers. Each new 
incoming group of students, fresh 
and eager to learn, makes this 
problem more insistent, and every 
teacher who is worthy of the name 
sincerely tries to do better than he 
did the year before. Especially 
now, when everyone is giving his 
best, will the teacher try to increase 
his efficiency. 

In the eyes of the student his 
own problem is the most important 
in the world. He is looking for 
learning, for skill, and he is looking primarily 
to the teacher to furnish the necessary 
organization, incentive, and stimulus to 
direct him toward the fulfillment of his de- 
sire—worthy or superior performance. Un- 
fortunately for the teacher, the problems of 
the individual students are likely to be so 
submerged in the problems of the class as 
a whole that only a few students out of 
each class will receive the attention they 
really should have. All too frequently these 
few students are not those who most need 
this individual attention. They, for one 
reason or another, receive plenty of atten- 
tion, but the other students resolve them- 
selves into a blurred and faint impression 
in the teacher’s mind. 

Since the problems of each student are so 
important to himself, and since he will 
respond so much more rapidly when his 
individual effort is singled out and recog- 
nized, all good teachers are on the lookout 
for ideas which will show the students that 
teachers have a personal interest in student 
problems. In many cases a teacher cannot 
be blamed for a seeming lack of interest. It 
is hard to individualize 150 students each 
day and have time left for anything else. 

One day I was thinking of the problems of 
my class. Each student before me was a 
potential typist, good or mediocre, and 
needed only two things to bring forth his 
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by 
Victor L. Jepsen 
on leave from 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Santa Rosa, California 





latent ability—interest in the sub- 
ject and proper training in tech- 
nique. Furthermore, all these stu- 
dents were evidently interested in 
typing or they would not now be 
so industriously pecking away at 
their machines. The unfortunate 
part of the situation was that | 
was not sure how well I was pro- 
viding the proper interest and the 
correct technique to each student. 
I knew that some students were 
being reached, but I was not so 
sure about the other students. As 
I watched from the side of the 
room, a picture of each student 
and his work flashed through my mind. 
If only these “pictures” could be retained 
and remembered. A motion picture camera 
would obviously be the best method of 
recording such pictures, but except in rare 
instances where it might be used with suc- 
cess, such a method is out of the question. 
How else, then, could I get a “picture’”’ of 
each student, a record so that the student 
could see himself as I did and so that I 
could remember what I saw? 

Next to a motion picture, the best method 
obtainable appeared to be a chart of the 
students’ actions, a “profile” chart so to 
speak, which would show the student how 
he looked from the teacher’s angle in the 
essential typing skills. The first step in the 
development of this chart lay in choosing 
those faults which a teacher can see most 
clearly and which are the more obvious 
causes of typing failure: posture; hand, arm, 
and finger movement; stroking technique; 
typing continuity; errors; and speed. ‘The 
second step was the actual observation and 
recording of results on the chart. 

The chart, as it was finally devised, is 
shown on page 389. It contains all the ob- 
servable parts of typing skill. Certainly, the 
chart can be improved upon by almost every- 
one who uses it, and I hope that it will be. 

The use of the chart demands skill, 
organization, common sense, and willingness 
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to work. I mimeographed a chart for each 
member of my class, stapled together the 
charts for each section, and carried them to 
class. Each day I “entered” on the chart the 
data for three or four students, working as 
unobtrusively as possible, always from the 
back or the side of the room. I experimented 
with methods of checking these charts, and 
I found it best to tell the students about 
them and their purpose, about my desire 


to help each student individually, and 
about the use to which the charts would be 
put. After the first two or three days, I 
seemed to be unnoticed as I went about the 
checking process. 

I found it best to check only three or four 
charts a day because it permitted me to 
do an unhurried job and the checking pro- 
cess was less noticeable. I could also observe 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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Business Opportunities for Today's 
Inexperienced Graduate 


by 


Pearl Lundy Burtnett 
Graduate Student, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York City 


Tue high school business educa- 
tion graduates of today, or the graduates of 
the high school academic course who ob- 
tain their business training elsewhere, have 
opportunities which might never have 
come to them had it not been for the war. 
Only time can tell whether they make the 
best of these opportunities. 

Competition has been keen in the busi- 
ness field for the past fifteen years. We 
found our employment agencies swamped 
with girls who were seeking positions in 
the business field. Unfortunately, these 
girls did not have the means to enter 
colleges. High school or business college 
was the end for them as far as their educa- 
tion was concerned. This meant that they 
had to compete with those girls who were 
fortunate enough to graduate from schools 
of higher learning. In many cases the 
employer required that the applicants be 
college graduates. However, he found that 
the college graduates were not willing or 
satisfied to remain at clerical jobs or at dull 
stenographic jobs. In many cases, their 
college training instilled in them the desire 
for advancement and they would move on 
to more responsible or interesting positions. 
The employer found that this turnover was 
expensive and not at all to the interest of 
his business. As a result, he again started 
to employ applicants who had graduated 
from high school or business college. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and our busi- 
ness, economic, and social life changed. 
The men were taken from their desks and 
from the factories for induction into military 
life. 

A change has taken place. Instead of 
applicants searching for jobs, the em- 
ployer is now begging for help. Now, a 
girl can almost set her price. We find 
girls filling positions which the employer 
did not dream girls could or would be 
capable of filling. We find our factories 
filled with girls who, in many cases, are 
performing the work better than it was 
formerly done by men. As time goes on, 
more and more of these jobs will be filled 
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by our high school and business college 
graduates. 

There have been changes in business 
firms. The government has stopped com- 
pletely or has curtailed the production and 
the selling of goods that normally would 
have gone to civilian consumption. For 
example, let us take a prominent textile 
firm. For many years this firm represented 
Southern mills by selling their products, 
which were known in every household in 
the United States. The war came and one 
by one its men were called into the service. 
The result was that only a few of the older 
men or men with families were left to 
carry on the business, supplemented by 
the help of girls. These girls are serving 
in a clerical capacity and to date they have 
not been permitted to enter the selling 
field of the firm. However, replacement in 
this field was not necessary because the 
government is taking most of the material 
produced for the men in the armed forces, 
thus eliminating the need for a large selling 
force. 

Another thing has happened which may 
be a natural result of an upheaval in em- 
ployment. The war has not only given op- 
portunities to the high school and business 
college graduate, but it has also given a 
new lease on life to women who have been 
in the business field for many years. After 
years spent at one desk, one dull job, and 
the sight of the same old faces, we find 
women making a break and starting again 
in new jobs. Until now, these women 
did not have the courage to seek new jobs. 
They saw many of their comrades who had 
lost their jobs, or who had given them up 
hoping for other employment, walking the 
streets in search of jobs. These women were 
frightened and held on to their jobs even 
though they were not satisfied. Now, they 
know that when they apply for other jobs, 
they can be sure of re-employment; in 
many cases, they start at salaries higher 
than the ones they formerly received. 

The older women leaving their jobs have 
given opportunities to young graduates 
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These girls might have waited years for 
the jobs they now have. They would have 
had to mark time until the women who held 
the choice jobs had either retired or died. 

Proof that this state exists is shown by 
the turnover of positions in large firms 
where girls who have been out of high 
school or business college for only a year 
or two are being given choice positions. 
As an example, one young employee had 
been with a particular firm for about one 
year. When she was employed she was 
placed first on clerical work and then she 
was transferred to the Ediphone depart- 
ment, although she had a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting from her high 
school training. After six months in the 
Ediphone department, where she obtained 
a knowledge of the type of letters to be 
written, she was transferred to the selling 
department as an understudy to the secre- 
tary of the first vice-president. The sec- 
retary had been with the firm for sixteen 
years, but her husband now had a defense 
job and she decided to terminate her em- 
ployment with the firm in order that she 
could have the leisure time to enjoy her 
home. Her job was an outstanding one in 
the firm and it was coveted by many of 
the employees. However, the high school 
girl who had been her understudy, and 
who had only a year’s experience, was 
chosen by the vice-president. Her qualifi- 
cations were that she knew slightly the 
duties to be performed for him, she had a 
nice personality, and she made a _ nice 
appearance. 

Another girl had been with the same 
firm for many years. She was ambitious 
and she studied after office hours by taking 
courses in one of the private business 
schools. She did not permit herself to 
backslide in her appearance as so many 
women do who feel secure in their jobs. 
She was ready when the opportunity came, 
and she did not have to prepare for some- 
thing which she might have missed. This 
woman wanted a change in the picture of 
her life, so she gave up her job with the firm 
and went to California to visit her sister. 
While there, she was able to qualify for a 
government job in Honolulu, where she 
hopes to find excitement and adventure. A 
high school graduate who had been typing 
orders was given the job left open by the 
resignation of the older woman. She is on 
the step for advancement. 

Another girl held a position in an execu- 
tive capacity. She had been with the firm 
for many years, but the working conditions 
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around her were “warping” her disposition. 
A former employer offered her a position with 
his firm to fill the vacancy left by one of his 
men who had been called into the service. 
She accepted the offer at a substantial in- 
crease in salary. Her job was given to a 
young employee with only one and one-half 
years’ experience. This girl had studied 
typewriting and shorthand in high school 
and had continued her studies in these sub- 
jects in a private business school. When the 
opportunity came for advancement, she was 
ready for it. Her initial job had been clerical 
work in the tabulating department. It is 
true that she was not trained or fitted to 
assume the initiative and the responsibility 
of the older girl who left, but the fact that 
she was given the job means that she will 
have the same opportunity in time to do 
the same kind of responsible work. In the 
end, she should be earning a salary above 
the average for a girl office worker. 

Another woman who had spent eleven 
years with a firm left because she wanted a 
rest. A girl who had been typing orders, 
but who showed initiative and neatness in 
her work, was given the position although 
she had been out of school only a year. 

In another instance, a woman employee 
had been with a firm for fifteen years and 
was dissatisfied with her position. She 
resigned because she wanted a change. In 
the same firm another girl who had been 
employed there for sixteen years resigned 
when she was married. Both of these posi- 
tions were filled by girls who had less than 
two years’ experience. They had been doing 
clerical work until an opportunity presented 
itself for advancement to a position in 
which they could use a knowledge of short- 
hand. 

It is most unusual for girls to be em- 
ployed and given the choice jobs when they 
start to work. If this were done, dissatisfac- 
tion would be caused among the other em- 
ployees who were waiting for advancement. 
The fair thing is to give the older employees. 
a chance for any new jobs in which an ad- 
vancement is involved. Therefore, the high 
school and business college graduate is 
usually given a minor job to see what she can 
do. Some girls know what they want to 
do and an effort is made to place them in the 
kind of work in which they are interested. 
However, in the majority of cases, girls 
do not know what they want to do. They 
merely list the skills in which they have 
been trained and the employer places them 
in the kind of work which is available. He 
prefers to do this and to train them on the 
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job. Their specific skills are merely qualifi- 
cations to gain an entrance into the firm. 

The young graduates of today seem to 
have more self-assurance than the graduates 
of ten years ago. The war, no doubt, is 
the cause for this confidence, for there are 
more jobs available. Quite often the gradu- 
ate tells the employer what salary she ex- 
pects and says she will not work for less. 

employers find that during the first year 
or two these young employees have no desire 
for advancement; they are satisfied to re- 
main in work which they like if they are 
earning a fair salary. Most of them live at 
home. As long as they have enough money 
for movies, sodas, and nice clothes, they 
seem to be happy. A salary of $18 a week 
meets their requirements. If a girl does not 
live at home, she must work harder and earn 
more money in order to survive. 

In one business firm in New York City, 
where there have been opportunities for 
the high school and business college gradu- 
ate, there are different approaches in starting 
girls on the initial jobs. Some girls are put 
on the chute desk. Mail is sent to this desk 
from the mail room by means of a pneu- 
matic tube. These girls take the mail and 
distribute it to the various departments. 
They also serve as messengers. This is good 
training, for they learn to know the personnel 
of the firm, the customers, and the kinds of 
goods manufactured and sold. After three 
months’ training, they are promoted to 
the clerical department. 

Other girls may start immediately in the 
clerical department. As a rule, these girls 
do not get as good a start as do the girls 
who start as messengers, for its takes them 
longer to learn the layout of the office, the 
employees of the business, and the nature 
of the business. The girls are observed to 
see how well they are qualified. The follow- 
ing questions must be answered before the 
girls are given promotions: Do they have a 
good background in the fundamentals of a 
business education? What are their possi- 
bilities? Are they neat in appearance and 
how good are their manners? Can they get 
along with others? Are they prompt on the 
job, or do they waste time by talking? Do 
they spend too much time in the rest room? 
Do they come late to work? Do they show 
a willingness to stay overtime in case they 
are asked to do so? What is their attitude 
toward the work in general? Do they take 
an interest in their work, or do they assume 
an attitude of not caring and only think of 
the job as a pay check? Do they like re- 
sponsibility and are they alert? Do they 
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attract attention in their work and do they 
learn quickly and willingly? If the girls fill 
these requirements favorably, they are ad- 
vanced quickly to better jobs. 

In the clerical department, some girls are 
giving posting work, such as posting ship- 
ments to customers’ orders. Many girls 
seem to like this kind of work and they do 
not care to do other work in which there 
might be a chance for quicker advancement. 

There are many girls who do not fit into 
clerical jobs because they do not like re- 
sponsibility. They are carefree and are, in 
most cases, merely marking time before 
they are married. If these girls make too 
many errors, they are taken off clerical work 
and are put on supervised typing, such as 
the typing of orders. If they show signs of 
improvement on typing work, they are 
given work to do which is not checked by 
another individual. Later, some girls may 
be transferred to the Ediphone department. 

If a girl does not progress in typing work, 
if she makes a great many errors, if she does 
not try to improve even though the errors 
have been called to her attention, and if 
she has a nice appearance, she is placed on 
the selling floor where she is used as a sample 
girl. Her duties are merely to get the mer- 
chandise out of stock for the salesmen who 
are interviewing customers. 

Since the young men have been called 
into the service, a third approach is through 
the mailing department. Positions in this 
department were formerly filled by young 
men. From the mailing department a girl 
is put on clerical work. 

In the past, young men from high schools 
and business colleges had three outlets for 
learning the business. They were placed 
in the shipping department, where they 
learned to know the stock, the customers, 
and the other business routine. If they 
showed signs of promise, they were trained 
to sell, either under the tutorage of other 
salesmen or they were sent to a university 
to take a course in selling. A second ap- 
proach was to start the young man as a 
clerk in one of the selling departments 
where he could learn the routine business 
of the department, the stock of goods, and 
become familiar with the customers. Later 
he was given training in selling through 
instructions by other salesmen or by work 
at a university. A third approach was to 
place the young men employees in the 
mailing department as clerks; if their work 
indicated that they might make good sales- 
men, they were given instructions in selling. 

(Concluded on page 432) 
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Words Commonly Used in Military 


Correspondence 
by 


THE second year 
of war continues to bring 
a decided interest on the 
part of business educators 
to improve and to make 
more effective their contri- 
bution to the war effort. 
The proper training of ad- 
ministrative and _ clerical 
workers is not a small part 
of this contribution. 

The work of the business teacher in this 
connection has been hampered because of 
his lack of information as to administrative 
procedures used in the armed services. The 
‘apacities of the armed services themselves 
have been strained in this respect so that the 
old apprentice method of training specialists 
“on the job” has had to be supplemented. 

The clerical department has been an 
integral part of the Armored Force School 
since its inception over two years ago. The 
work of this department has already been 
described by its director, Captain Thomas 
E. Dorn, Jr., in THe BALANCE SHEET.! 

Numerous communications are routed 
through the correspondence section of the 
clerical department for the purpose of keep- 


A vocabulary 


WORDS COMMONLY USED IN 


A administrative appointments 
absence admittance appreciation 
accepted advantage apprehend 
accident affair apprehension 
accomplished affidavit appropriate 
accord aforementioned approval 
accordance agencies approve 
according aid approved 
account air April 
accrued alias area 
accumulated allied armored 
acknowledge allotment arms 
acknowledgment allow army 
act allowance arraigned 
acting ambulance arrangements 
action amend arsenal 
activate American article 
activation ammunition artillery 
active amount arrival 
actual amplifications assign 
adapt announcing assistant 
adaptability anonymous assumed 
address appearance attach 
adjudged applicant attending 
adjutant application attention 
administration applied August 


E. Dorn, Jr., 
Co., E, 1942), Pp. "392- 395. 
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Maurice Ozer 


Clerical Department 
Armored Force School 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


be used in shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, spelling, and preinduction 
courses. 


ing the personnel in touch 
with actual practice in mili- 
tary correspondence. It is 
from this correspondence 
that teaching material has 
been gleaned and developed. 

From the hundreds of 
military letters studied, 
many of which have been 
adapted for class use and 
for teaching purposes, we 
have compiled the following list which con- 
tains the words that are used most fre- 
quently. Words of a strictly technical nature 
have been omitted, for although they do 
appear in selected letters, their use is not 
common to military communications. 

The list was built primarily to meet the 
need for a syllabication guide in word 
division for the students in the composition 
and arrangement of military letters. With 
few modifications it has met this need for 
about a score of classes over a period of a 
year and a half. Its use, however, could be 
expanded for shorthand practice as well as 
for typewriting drill. Constant observation 
of the field has been responsible for the 
present list, and it will bring future changes. 


list that may 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE 


authority calibre clerical 
authorize camps clerk 
automobile captain clothing 
available card coast 
awaiting carriage cogent 
case cohesive 

B casual colonel 
badges casually combined 
barracks category command 
basic cavalry commandant 
battalion center commander 
battery certificate commanding 
beneficial certify commendation 
benefit chance commissioned 
beyond channels communication 
blanket character commutation 
board charge company 
branch charges compensation 
breeches chauffeur complement 
brigadier checks complete 
building chemical completion 
bulletin chiefs compliance 
bureau choice complied 

, circular concerned 

C circumstances concluded 

cadence class condition 


“Fort Knox School for Army Clerks,” Tue BaLance Sueet (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing 
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conducted 
conferences 
confinement 
confirmed 
conflicts 
connection 
consecutive 
consent 
considerable 
consideration 
considered 
consistently 
constituted 
consumed 
consumption 
contained 
contemplated 
contract 
contrary 
contribute 
convened 
convenience 
convictions 
co-operating 
co-operation 
copies 

copy 

corporal 
corps 
correction 
correspondence 
corresponding 
countries 
course 
courts-martial 
cover 

credit 
credited 
criticism 
cross 

current 


D 


daily 
damaged 
data 

date 

death 
December 
declared 
defense 
definite 
definitely 
defray 
deleting 
delivery 
department 
dependency 
depot 
deserted 
deserter 
desertion 
desired 
destination 
destroyed 
destructive 
detached 
detachment 
detailed 
determine 
differences 
diligently 
directed 
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director 
disaffirmed 
disapproved 
discharge 
disciplinary 
discipline 
discontinue 
discontinued 
discretion 
dishonorably 
dismissed * 
disorderly 
dispatched 
dispensary 
displayed 
dispose 
disposition 
disqualifying 
disrated 
division 
doctrine 
drab 
drafting 
drill 

duly 
duplicate 
duration 
duties 

duty 


each 
earlier 
early 
effective 
efficiency 
efficient 
effort 
elastique 
electricity 
elimination 
embarkation 
emergency 
emphasis 
employed 
employment 
engineers 
enhanced 
enlisted 
enlistment 
entered 
entitled 
equipment 
equipped 
espionage 
esprit 
establish 
established 
event 
examination 
examples 
excellent 
exceptional 
exchange 
executed 
execution 
executive 
exercise 
existing 
expenses 
expert 
expiration 
extension 
extent 
extract 


faculty 
failure 
family 
fault 
February 
federal 
felonious 
field 

file 

final 
finance 
findings 
fingerprints 
fired 

first 
fitness 
follow 
following 
food 

force 
foreign 
forfeit 
form 
former 
fort 
forwarded 
fragmentary 
fraudulent 
Friday 
functions 
fundamental 
funds 
furlough 
furnished 
further 
future 


G 


general 
genuine 
given 
government 
grade 
graduated 
granted 
granting 
gratuitous 
groups 
guardhouse 
guidance 
guilty 

gun 

gunner 
gunnery 


H 


half-ton 
handlers 
headquarters 
hereby 
hereon 
hereto 
herewith 
history 
hospital 
however 


illness 
immediate 
immunization 
imperative 
improvement 
inaptness 


inclosed 
inclosure 
inclusive 
incorporated 
increased 
indebtedness 
indicate 
indicating 
individual 
indorsement 
induction 
inefficient 
infantry 
information 
initial 
initiate 
injury 
installed 
inspection 
inspector 
installations 
instructions 
instructors 
interest 
investigation 
invited 
involved 
islands 

issue 

issued 


J 
January 
July 
June 


K 


keen 
kilowatts 
kindling 
kitchen 


L 


leave 
letter 
licensed 
lieutenant 
limited 
list 

listed 
located 
locator 


M 
machine 
mailed 
maintained 
major 
maneuvers 
manual 
March 
marching 
marital 
marksmanship 
married 
martial 
May 
mechanics 
medical 
medium 
member 
memorandum 
men 
merited 
message 


meter 
military 
minimum 
modified 
Monday 
money 
monthly 
morning 
motor 
motorcycle 
mount 
moving 
municipal 


N 


named 
national 
nature 
necessity 
neglect 
noncommissioned 
normal 
notice 
noticed 
notification 
November 
number 


O 
obliged 
observation 
observers 
obtain 
October 
office 
officer 
official 
olive 
omit 
only 
operation 
opinion 
opportunity 
order 
orders 
ordnance 
organization 
originally 
outlines 


P 
papers 
paragraph 
parenthesis 
part 
participating 
participation 
particularly 
passes 
patient 
pay 
pay roll 
pending 
per 
permanent 
permission 
permit 
permitted 
personnel 
pertaining 
pertains 
pertinent 
physical 
physician 
pick-up 


plant 

plea 

police 

polls 
portion 
possession 
possible 
post 
practicable 
practical 
practice 
prefers 
prepare 
prescribe 
present (verb) 
present (n., adj.) 
previous 
prior 
private 
problems 
procedure 
proceedings 
processing 
proffer 
promoted 
promotion 
proper 
property 
proposed 
pro-rata 
prosecution 
provides 
provisions 
provost 
published 
punishment 
purchase 
purpose 
pursuant 
pursuing 


Q 
quadruplicate 
qualifications 
quartermaster 
quarters 
quintuplicate 
quota 


R 
radio 
ranges 
ranks 
rated 
rating 
ration 
reasons 
receipt 
recently 
recommended 
reconnaissance 
record 
records 
recruiting 
reduced 
reductions 
re-enlist 
re-enlistment 
reference 
regard 
regiment 
regular 
regulations 
relative 
release 
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relief 
relieved 
remain 
repair 
replace 
replacing 
report 
reproduction 
request 
requirements 
requires 
requisition 
rerated 
rescinded 
reservation 
reserve 
reside 
residing 
respect 
respective 
responsibility 
responsible 
restriction 
resumption 
return 
reveille 
routine 

rules 


S 
salvage 
satisfactory 
satisfied 
Saturday 
Savings 
schedule 
school 
secretary 
section 
selectees 
selective 
semi 
senior 
sentence 
sentenced 
separately 
September 
sergeant 
serious 
served 
service 
serviceable 
setup 
shared 
shirt 
shortages 
showed 
sickness 
signal 


slouchy 
soldier 
solicit 
sorted 
south 
special 
specialist 
specification 
spirit 

staff 
standing 
starting 
station 
statements 
status 

still 
students 
suballotment 
subject 
submitted 
subsequent 
suffering 
sufficient 
suitable 
sum 
summary 
Sunday 
supervision 
supply 
support 


surgeon 
suspended 
sustained 
switchboard 
syphilitic 
system 


T 


table 
tactical 
taken 

tank 
telephone 
temporarily 
temporary 
tends 
tenth 
termination 
territory 
testimony 
tests 
tetanus 
therefore 
therein 
thereon 
thereof 
thoroughly 
through 
Thursday 
time 


total 

tour 

toxoid 
training 
transacted 
transfer 
transmittal 
transmitted 
transport 
transportation 
travel 
treatment 
trial 

tried 
triplicate 
troop 

truck 

true 
tuberculin 
Tuesday 
typewriters 


U 


unassigned 
unavoidable 
uncollectible 
unit 
unnumbered 
unsatisfactory 
unserviceable j 


unwilling 
usual 
utilities 
utilization 


V 


vacancies 
various 
verbal 
verified 
vice 
vicinity 
violation 
void 
voucher 


Ww 


waiver 

war 
warehouse 
warfare 
Washington 
Wednesday 
withdraw 
witness 
woolen 
work 
worsted 
wrapper 





CINCINNATI 


SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY SUPPLEMENTS 


The following two_books are recommended for civilian schools that plan to teach 
boys in preinduction courses or for civil service training of students who expect to 
become employed in Army or Navy establishments: 


Army and Navy Correspondence—32 cents 


Army and Navy Filing—28 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


These are list prices, subject to the usual school discount. Single copies will be 
sent postpaid at the list price. 


DALLAS 











education. 


CINCINNATI 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New York 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


WARTIME SUPPLEMENT FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


About May 1 a special wartime bulletin on consumer education will be made 
available to teachers to supplement and bring up to date their courses in consumer 
It will be entitled Your Money and Your Life in Wartime. It can be 
used as a study guide for school and adult civic groups to keep the course in step 


with forces affecting the consumer. 


Single copies will be sent free to interested teachers or school administrators. 


DALLAS 
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* *& & Special Wartime Courses and Procedures * * * 


R. G. Hallisy, Head of Business Education Department, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia: During the 
past six months there has been quite a lot 
said and written regarding the role of the 
business education department in the war 
effort. Many studies have been and are 
now being made which have as their purpose 
the revision of the curriculum and the de- 
velopment of an educational program which 
will more adequately meet the demands of 
the government and business for more and 
better trained personnel during this emer- 
gency. Many of these reports may be sum- 
marized in three statements: (1) Do better 
what we are doing; (2) Make such changes 
in the curriculum and methods and materi- 
als of teaching as appear necessary to achieve 
this goal of doing better what we are doing; 
(3) Develop a co-operative program between 
the school, business, and the community. 

The business education department at 
State Teachers College is instituting the fol- 
lowing changes in its efforts to adjust its 
program to meet present demands and fu- 
ture needs: 

ESTABLISHING A GUIDANCE PROGRAM. A guid- 
ance program is essential if a business de- 
partment is to achieve its goals effectively 
and without waste. We cannot justify the 
practice of training large numbers of stu- 
dents whom we know are incapable of de- 
veloping sufficient skill to enable them to 
obtain positions and to fulfill the require- 
ments for holding the positions and for ad- 
vancement. We know from experience that 
many students who lack the necessary skill 
and ability to succeed elect business sub- 
jects because of pressure at home, because 
of inability to interpret their capacities, or 
because of lack of guidance and information 
in making vocational choices. We cannot 
permit such a waste of time, energy, and 
human resources during the war emergency. 
Every student must be trained to do work 
which will assure him a reasonable chance 
for success and happiness and which will 
use his skills and abilities to a maximum. 
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In this connection the business department 
is making such adjustments in the students’ 
programs as may be necessary in view of 
their performances. 

In addition, provision is being made for a 
continuous job survey. Over a period of 
from three to five years questionnaires are 
to be sent out each fall to all graduates. 
These job reports by former students will 
enable us to determine what jobs are avail- 
able to our graduates, the requirements for 
initial positions, the job turnover, and the 
opportunities and requirements for advance- 
ment. It will also enable us to assist our 
students in making such vocational adjust- 
ments as are necessary for success, as well 
as to obtain instructional materials and data 
for curriculum and course revisions. 

CURRICULUM REVISION. A number of changes 
are being made in the business curriculum 
in an effort to offer more balanced courses of 
study and to provide for individual differ- 
ences in vocational choices. In the four- 
year curriculum the skill subjects have been 
moved into the second, third, and fourth 
years. This will enable the students to take 
more academic and business background 
subjects in the first two years, thus provid- 
ing a more substantial basis upon which to 
build the skills. We feel that this program 
will aid the students to develop an under- 
standing and an appreciation of the func- 
tions of business and the part they will play 
in the business world. ‘Teaching the skill 
subjects nearer to the time of employment 
will also enable the students to go into 
offices with their skills at peak efficiency. 

In the two-year curriculum considerably 
more attention will be given to the training 
of general clerical workers and machine 
operators. Standards of achievement in the 
skill subjects have been raised and students 
and teachers are co-operating in an effort to 
achieve and to maintain these new standards. 

Courses in economic geography and in the 
industrial and labor history of the United 
States have been added to the four-year 
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curriculum. These courses will aid the stu- 
dents materially in obtaining a knowledge 
of world trade and the problems of labor 
and capital in the postwar adjustment 
period. 

CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM. The business edu- 
cation department feels that its duties at 
this time involve more than the training of 
teachers and clerical workers. There are 
many organizations and individuals in 
Farmville engaged in war work who are in 
need of clerical assistance; we have the 
equipment, the personnel, and the students 
to make an important contribution to their 
war efforts. In order to obtain the advan- 
tages of business experience for the students 
and to aid these organizations, the business 
department, through the Commercial Club, 
has organized the Community War Service 
Office. This office includes the following 
departments: duplicating, filing and general 
clerical, stenographic, typewriting, and ma- 
chine calculation. Through the use of a 
rotation plan, all the graduating students 
will have an opportunity to work in each 
department, thus gaining considerable ex- 
perience in many types of office work. 

Although it has been in operation only a 
short period of time, the office has rendered 
these services: checked extensions and to- 
tals on oil ration cards; filed ration applica- 
tions; duplicated instruction sheets, letters, 
and programs; assisted the rationing board 
in issuing War Ration Book 2; typed thou- 
sands of cross-index cards for the War Man- 
power Commission; typed hundreds of let- 
ters for the War Bond Sales Committee. 


At the present time the Commercial Club 
is planning to establish a secondhand book 
store to facilitate the transfer of business 
textbooks. This project will give the ac- 
counting class a real business venture in 
which to make practical application of ac- 
counting theory. 

The Commercial Club and the War Serv- 
ice Office are looking forward to a great 
increase in the number of organizations 
served and in the types of work performed. 


xk k& 


Mary R. Robin, East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield, 
California: At East Bakersfield High School 
the war has entered the curriculum by 
placing stronger emphasis on performance 
tests. These tests are exemplified by the 
use of civil service examinations. 

Not only are civil service examinations 
administered and carefully checked, but 
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weak points are also clarified and they are 
given greater emphasis by using various 
drills that are adjusted to the class schedule. 
Performance tests of speed and accuracy in 
typewriting, as well as dictation of short- 
hand at 60, 80, and 100 words a minute, 
with transcription being done as rapidly as 
possible, find an important place in prepa- 
ration for a part in the war effort. Since 
city, county, state, and Federal examina- 
tions are used, the student has an ample 
opportunity for exploration and adjustment 
to the test and the tasks ahead. 


In addition, students with capabilities 
are given an opportunity for part-time work 
in local businesses, thus gaining actual busi- 
ness experience. This work makes it possible 
for the student to earn a salary and at the 
same time credit toward the office practice 
course. 


x** 


Gunda A. Holm, Head, Medical Secretarial Department, 
Northern Montana College, Havre, Montana: In Janu- 
ary, courses in beginning shorthand and 
typewriting were begun in Northern Mon- 
tana College in order to accommodate towns- 
people who might wish to enroll. Several 
housewives enrolled who expected to con- 
tinue the training throughout the spring 
quarter. 

Because the medical secretarial course is 
so unusual and the demand for medical 
secretaries to assist overworked doctors is 
so urgent, President G. H. Vande Bogart is 
again offering a few scholarships to out- 
standing high school graduates from other 
states. The fundamental subjects, such as 
shorthand, typewriting, chemistry, English, 
lettering, Dictaphone, physiology, filing, and 
library science, are given in the first year. 
The second year’s work is more specialized. 
The students who finished the first year’s 
work with high grades are admitted to 
classes in medical vocabulary, medical dic- 
tation, medical ethics, medical secretarial 
procedures, chemistry, biology, and any 
electives they desire. For those who elect 
the three-year course, technical training is 
given during the third year. During the 
last term of the third year, the student en- 
ters a clinic or a hospital of her choice for 
“interneship” training. Help is given by the 
college in placing the medical secretaries in 
the most suitable place upon graduation. 
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* % %’% Business Teachers 


GweEN AxmiTAGE, Punchard High School, Andover, 
Massachusetts—WAVES 

Irvine Arias, High School, Madera, California— 
U.S. Army 

ALLAN Bair, Lorain Business College, Lorain, Ohio— 
U. S. Army 

Rosert W. Batt, High School, Fullerton, Nebraska— 
U.S. Navy 

Maxwe tu Barciay, High School, Jennings, St. Louis, 
Missouri—U. S, Army 

ADELAIDE Brecker, Portage Township High School, 
Portage, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

THEeoporE Beroman, Phillips Secretarial 
Lynchburg, Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Mrs. Virginia Brown, St. Claire’s School, Richmond, 
Virginia—WAVES 

ExiswortH Burke, High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Ricuarp A. Campion, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

M. J. Carrer, High School, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
—American Red Cross 

Davin Cuase, High School, West Haven, Connecticut 
—U.S. Army 

GrorGE Corprey, High School, Snow Hill, Maryland— 
U.S. Army 

Joun Costa, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia—U. S. Army 

Henry Correr, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 


College, 


M. K. Coutrer, National Business College, Roanoke, 
Virginia—U. S. Army 

Leon Dantes, Wheeler Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama—U. S. Army 

Wituram M. Davince, High School, Hempstead, New 
York—U. S. Army 

L. J. Davis, High School, Goldsboro, North Carolina— 
U.S. Army 

NatHaN DeEutcu, 
U.S. Army 

Eimer Devereaux, High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware—U. S. Army 

CuarLes DeweE .., Becker College of Business Admin- 
istration and Secretarial Science, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 

WituraM F. Diss, Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

Francis M. Down, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Mrs. Vina Dunsar, High School, Austin, Texas— 
WAVES 

Epwarp M. Durkin, Rider College, Trenton, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Cuarues M. Exuis, North High School, Binghamton, 
New York—U. S. Merchant Marine 

Raupu Esra, Central High School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Navy 

Wauuace Farmer, High School, Sumner, Missouri— 
U.S. Army 

Nicuouas Ferri, Thornton Junior High School, Johns- 
town, Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

Max Fesser, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
—U. 5S. Army 

Cort Frurt, High School, Burlington Junction, Mis- 
souri—U. S. Navy 





High School, Canton, Illinois— 
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Rospert Fisupr, Metropolitan High School, Los 
Angeles, California—U. S. Marines 

ALBERT Foster, Senior High School, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Joseph T. Foster, High School, Patchogue, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Frep Fows.e, High School, Taneytown, Maryland— 
U.S. Army 

Lreonarp GaGnon, Central High School, Duluth, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Army 

Lioyp L. Garrison, High School, Brashear, Missouri— 
U.S. Navy 

BENJAMIN GoLp, Central High School, Binghamton, 
New York—U. S. Army 

SamuEL GoxpsmiTH, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland—U. S. Navy 

Ratpo H. Grzymata, High School, Mineville, New 
York—U. S. Army 

WENDELL Gupka, High School, Jennings, St. Louis, 
Missouri—U. S. Navy 

A. J.. Hau, Salt City Business College, Hutchinson, 
Kansas—U. S. Army 

James H. Hatt, Meadows-Draughon Business College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana—U. S. Army Air Force 

Harotp T. Hamuen, West Side High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey—U. S. Army Air Force 

J. Lewre Harmon, Jr., Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky—U. S. Army Air 
Force 

J. A. Harris, Oak Military Institute, Oak Ridge, 
North Carolina—U. S. Army 

Dewey Herrine, Oak Military Institute, Oak Ridge, 
North Carolina—U. S. Army 

AnpreEw J. Horn, High School, Browning, Missouri— 
U.S. Army 

Haroitp Hoskins, High School, Tama, Iowa—u. S. 
Army 

WituiaM JAATINEN, Wellington C. Mepham High 
School, Bellmore, New York—U. S. Army 

Jay R. Jounson, Central High School, Duluth, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Army Air Force 

R. B. Jones, Timkin Vocational High School, Canton, 
Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Jack Kennepy, High School, Sandy Lake, Pennsy]l- 
vania—U. S. Army 

May KeEnnepy, Woodrow Wilson High School, Ports- 
mouth, Virginia—WAVES 

Georce A. Kirpy, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan—U. S. Navy 

W. E. Kupner, Heald College, Sacramento, California 
—U.S. Coast Guard 

Micuaet LaBove, High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Frank Larson, Central High School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army Air Force 

RicHarp Lause, Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota—U. S. Navy 

Avsert M. Lertar, High School, Lockland, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 

ALLAN LieBRENz, Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota—U. S. Army Air Force 

Bert Expon Lyons, High School, Greensboro, North 


Carolina—U. S. Marines 
tt Halance Sheet 








A. W. Magcuax, High School, West, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

E, L. Marrerta, Central High School, Duluth, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Navy 

Susan Marscu, High School, Marietta, Ohio—WAVES 

FLoryp MarsHa.i, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

Dean McCuure, DuBois Business College, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

J. R. McEacuern, Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Alabama—U. S. Navy 

Merte Mepuourst, High School, Loraine, Illinois— 
U.S. Army 

G. C. Metss, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsy]- 
vania—U. S. Army 

Lester MitcuE.1, Dale Boro High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Dick T. Morean, High School, Prairie Creek, Indiana 
—U. S. Navy 

Eart Morean, McMillan High School, Mexico, Mis- 
souri—U. S. Army 

Apert R. Nicuots, Meadows-Draughon Business 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana—U. S. Army Air 
Force 

KENNETH NoLaNn, Cooper Township High School, 
Winburne, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army Air Force 

G. E. Ottver, Norfolk College, Norfolk, Virginia— 
U.S. Army 

Lee Ouuirr, Henderson Business College, Henderson, 
North Carolina—WAVES 

Joz Ostanik, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

P. M. Oxrorp, Durham Business College, Houston, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

Curis Pappas, High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
—U.S. Army 

SAMUEL Pass, High School, West, Texas—U. S. Coast 
Guard 

Homer Prcrom, High School, Henrietta, Texas— 
U.S. Navy 

Tuomas May Perrce, III, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

Draper Puiurps, National Business College, Roanoke, 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Joser R. Prati, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

A. S. Pricr, National Business College, Roanoke, 
Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Jor K. Reep, High School, Wichita Falls, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

Martnua T. Ritey, High School, Versailles, Kentuecky— 
WAAC 

GrorGE Rocers, Gem City Business College, Quincy, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

Haro_tp Rosemi.Luer, Central High School, Paterson, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

GeraLtp Ross, High School, Wymore, Nebraska— 
U.S. Army 

A. B. Saunders, Southern Brothers Fugazzi School of 
Business, Lexington, Kentucky—U. S. Navy 

Puituie Scuwarz, Central City Business Institute, 
Syracuse, New York—U. S. Army 

Pavut Scnort, Timkin Vocational High School, Canton, 
Ohio—U. S. Army 

KENNETH SHAVER, Peirce School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 
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Mancr. Saw, High School, Mosan, Texas—U. S. 
Army Air Force 


Warren K, Shemela, High School, Morristown, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Cuartes Smitn, Carlisle Commercial College, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Fiemrinc L. Smitu, Senior High School, Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Forrest A. Smitn, Jordon High School, Long Beach, 
California—U. S. Army 


James Snyper, Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio— 
U.S. Army 


Snurr.ey Snyper, High School, East St. Louis, Illinois— 
WAAC 


O. W. Sorreseer, Minnesota School of Business, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota—U. S. Navy 


Louis A. Stem, Wright City Junior College, Chicago, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 


JOHN STEUERNAGEL, High School, 
Illinois—U. S. Army 

Mary E. Stewart, Minnesota School of Business, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota—WAVES 


LitrrE.Lt R. Stone, Stone College, New Haven, Con- 
necticut—U. S. Army 

Cuara C. Sutiivan, High School, Ford City, Pennsyl- 
vania—WAAC 

GAMBILL SuLuivaNn, High School, Wichita Falls, Texas 
—U.S. Army 


Ernest Tost, Major Beal High School, Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 


Everett B. Townsenp, Evening School, Camden, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 


AuFrrep Trout, High School, Manasquan, New Jersey 


—U.S. Army 
Larry Lee VARNELL, National Business College, 
Roanoke, Virginia—U. S. Navy 


NaTHAN S. Waxprop, High School, Anson, Texas— 
U.S. Army 


Loren Wann, High School, 
U. S. Army 


C. J. Watson, High School, Moran, Texas—U. S. Army 

James A. Watson, DuBois Business College, DuBois, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

W. Weisz, High School, South River, New Jersey— 
U. S. Army 

Eric Wiessennutter, Peirce School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 





“ast St. Louis, 


Madera, California— 


Wituram Witey, Haverford Township High School, 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

ANNE WILLAUER, Easton High School, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

Howarp W111, High School, Wilmington, Delaware— 
U.S. Navy 

DonaLp Witson, Western School of Business, Sacra- 
mento, California—U. S. Army 

Dwicnt Witson, High School, 
Dakota—U. S. Army 

Husert Wotre, High School, Bellevue, Nebraska— 
U.S. Army 

GrorGE Woopmorg, Northeast High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma—U. S. Navy 

J. T. Wootprince, vice-president, New Albany Busi- 
ness College, New Albany, Indiana—U. S. Army Air 
Force 

Grorce T. Yercer, Rochester Business Institute, 
Rochester, New York—American Red Cross 


Brookings, South 
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Preinduction Training for the Army Clerk 


In the April issue of Tut BALANCE SHEET 
a brief announcement was made of the pro- 
gram for preinduction classes for the Army 
clerk. The complete details of this program 
were announced in the March 15 issue of 
Education for Victory, which is issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

This program for the Army clerk is a 
challenge to all business teachers. It pro- 
vides an unusual opportunity for teachers 
to render a service to boys and girls before 
they are inducted into the Army or the 
WAAC. The following are quotations from 
the official announcement: 


OBJECTIVES. This course may be said to in- 
clude three major objectives, all contributing to 
the adjustment of the student to Army life, whether 
he (or she) enters into the armed forces or is em- 
ployed as a civilian in the War Department: 


1. To orient the student by teaching him the 
organization of the Army. 

2. To lead the student to an understanding of the 
importance of each Army clerical activity. 

3. To train the student in a variety of specialized 
techniques of Army clerical work common to 
all branches of the Army. 

PREREQUISITES. If the materials suggested 
here are given as a special course, students should 
be selected who demonstrate aptitude for clerical 
work and who are intelligent. Basic English and 
arithmetic skills are fundamental to the study 
of clerical work. Bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, 
filing, and office machine skills are desirable for 
background and they will increase the student’s 
value to the Army. 

In enrolling students, preference should be given 
to those young men and women who have some 
typing skill. If nontypists are enrolled, they should 
be required to learn typing concurrently with the 
study of clerical procedures. 

RECOGNITION. Undoubtedly, schools will grant 
diploma credit for a course in Army clerical pro- 
cedures as is done for other business subjects. 

A record of the completion of this course, when 
presented at the Army induction center by the in- 
ductee, will be given consideration in determining 
the assignment to Army duties. 

In certain branches of the Army, qualifying ex- 
aminations are given to inductees. On the basis of 
these examinations, individuals are permitted to 
progress in their training from the point of initial 
competence which they possess when they arrive at 
the induction center. The student who successfully 
completes the course, or who otherwise studies the 
suggested materials, may assume that he possesses a 
certain degree of competence in knowledges and 
skills pertaining to Army clerical procedure. 

SUGGESTED STUDENT PROGRAMS. In gen- 
eral, it is recommended that if the suggested mate- 
rials are used in a course, the preinduction course in 
Army clerical procedures be offered in the last se- 
mester of the senior year in high school. The student 
in college or business school should take the course 
just prior to induction into the Army, enlistment in 
the WAAC, or obtainment of civilian employment 
at an Army post. 
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It is to be emphasized that the offering of such a 
course in the business curriculum should not in any 
way detract from the emphasis that is given to 
related subjects, particularly the skill subjects such as 
typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, filing, office ma- 
chines, and office practice. These skills are as basic 
to the training of efficient Army clerks as are English 
and arithmetic. 

Modifications and adjustments in the curriculum 
will undoubtedly need to be made. The following 
programs are suggested: 


1. Those who have but one semester left before 
graduation and who have had no previous 
business courses, can devote at least two peri- 
ods of preinduction training daily to the study 
of: Army clerical procedures—one semester; 
typewriting—one semester (concurrently). In 
this or other intensified presentation, teaching 
efficiency may be increased by having the 
same instructor teach both the Army clerical 
procedures and typewriting in a double period. 
In all cases where Army clerical procedures 
and typewriting are taught concurrently, a 
double period will permit closer integration of 
materials. 

2. Those who have only one year left before grad- 
uation can devote two periods of preinduction 
training daily to the study of: typewriting— 
one semester (first semester); office machines 
and filing—one semester (first semester); type- 
writing—one semester (continued in second 
semester); and Army clerical procedures—one 
semester (second semester). 

3. Those who have a year and a half or two years 
left before graduation can devote two periods 
of preinduction training daily to the study of: 
Eleventh Year: typewriting—two semesters; 
bookkeeping and record keeping—two semes- 
ters. Twelfth Year: office machines and filing— 
one semester; Army clerical procedures—one 
semester (second semester). 

4. Those who have two years left before gradua- 
tion, and who can devote more time to business 
courses, may take a more comprehensive pro- 
gram, as follows: Eleventh Year: typewriting— 
two semesters; shorthand—two semesters; 
bookkeeping and record keeping—two semes- 
ters. Twelfth Year: bookkeeping and record 
keeping—one semester (first semester); type- 
writing—one semester (continued) (first se- 
mester); shorthand and _ transcription—one 
semester (first semester); office machines and 
filing—one semester (second semester); Army 
clerical procedures—one semester (second se- 
mester). 

5. For those schools that offer two or more years 
of bookkeeping, the course in Army clerical 
procedures might be substituted for the last 
semester’s work in bookkeeping. The content 
of the course in Army clerical procedures bears 
a direct relationship to the record keeping 
procedures taught in the usual high school 
course in bookkeeping. A student who has 
had a year or a year and a half of bookkeeping 
should have an excellent background for the 
study of Army clerical procedures. 

6. Other combinations of these courses can be 
determined by the teachers and school officials 
on the basis of individual needs and school 
facilities. Schools that so desire may use only 
part of the materials, such as those on Army 
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correspondence in typewriting and business 
correspondence courses. The materials on the 
Army filing system may be introduced into 
courses in filing and office practice. 

The official Army textbook materials and 
supplies are being distributed by the South- 
Western Publishing Company through a 
special arrangement in order to serve schools 
efficiently. These basic supplies are listed 
on page 429 of this issue of THE BaLANcE 
SHEET. 

The Instructor’s Guide contains specific 
instructions about the time schedule and 
the course of study. It was prepared for use 
by Army instructors to whom administrative 
forms and sets of Army regulations and 
other official War Department publications 
are normally available. 

The Student’s Kit consists of two items: 
(a) Compilation of Official War Depart- 
ment Publications—$1.50; (b) Workbook for 
Army Clerical Procedures—75 cents. These 
two volumes have been prepared to fill the 
anticipated need of civilian schools for the 
general reference materials that are nor- 
mally available to Army instructors. 

The Compilation and the Workbook in the 
Student’s Kit follow exactly the course that 
is outlined in the Instructor's Guide. The 
Compilation is designed to be used as an 
indispensable student reference book and is 
a parallel textbook that supplements The 
Army Clerk. The Army Clerk may be con- 
sidered as the basic textbook. The Compila- 
tion should be in the hands of each student. 
Copies of it, however, can be placed in the 
school or classroom library for use by suc- 
cessive classes of students, but it will be 
necessary for each student to have access to 
it regularly as he performs certain work- 
book problems. 

The Workbook contains the problems 
given- in the Instructor's Guide, together 
with appropriate space and printed forms 
for preparing solutions. The solutions ap- 
pear in the Instructor’s Guide. The Work- 
book cannot be used a second time. It should 
be kept by the student for future reference. 


To Offer Preinduction Training Course 


The business education department of 
the School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, has been 
selected as one of the teacher-training 
centers for the South to prepare teachers to 
offer preinduction training courses in Army 
clerical procedures. The complete course, 
entitled Business Education 413, “Materials 
and Methods in Preinduction Training in 
Military Clerical Procedures,” will be of- 
fered by the University during the summer 
session. The teaching staff will be assisted 
by a member of the faculty of the Adjutant 
General’s School, Fort Washington, Mary- 
land. 

Because of the urgent need for trained 
clerical workers in the armed forces, the 
War Department has just announced a pre- 
induction training course in Army clerical 
procedures. A detailed outline of the course 
has been prepared jointly by the Business 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Civilian Preinduction 
Training Branch of the War Department. 
Complete textbook and laboratory material 
for the course is being published by the 
Adjutant General’s School of Fort Washing- 
ton, Maryland. The War Department is 
urging senior high schools, junior colleges. 
colleges, and private schools to include this 
course in their curriculums this fall. The 
course is to be taken by young men who are 
subject to induction and by young women 
who contemplate enlistment in the WAAC. 

Other graduate courses that lead to the 
Master’s degree in business education may 
also be taken at the University of Tennessee 
along with the preinduction training course. 
Business teachers should avail themselves of 
this opportunity to prepare themselves to 
offer the preinduction course in their schools 
this fall. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, head of 
the department of business education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
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ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenomena! results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED TYPING arrived; | tried it out on one of my students, a woman of 
middle age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute 
with three errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Business Education in a Japanese Relocation Center 


(Editor’s Note: In this article Mrs. G. N. Nelson 
discusses some of the problems which had to be overcome 
in organizing the commercial classes at the Colorado 
River Relocation Center, Poston, Arizona, with which 
she was formerly connected.) 


Imagine reporting to teach in a school that 
was but an empty, unpainted Army bar- 
racks—three classes to a barrack, no par- 
titions between classes, no chairs, no tables, 
no blackboards, neither chalk nor erasers, 
and even more astonishing, not a_ single 
textbook. That was the situation which con- 
fronted the teachers and the students who 
met together in October, 1942, at the Colo- 
rado River Relocation Center at Poston, 
Arizona. 

The first day of school was frustration. 
Then both students and teachers showed 
their resourcefulness. While partitions were 
being put up between classes and _black- 
boards were being improvised by painting 
the centers of the partitions, students were 
rummaging in scrap piles and building stools 
of scrap lumber. While evacuee carpenters 
were building desks, students and teachers 
settled down to studying different subjects 
with only one textbook—the teacher’s copy. 


Enough books had been requisitioned the 
first week of school so that there would be 
about thirty books to a single classroom. 
Each classroom would accommodate eight 
“single-period” or four “double-period”’ 
classes a day. We expected our order of 
books in three weeks. Instead, because of so 
much red tape in the procurement division 
of the Indian Service under which we oper- 
ated, our textbooks arrived at the end of 
three months—in January, 1943. Imagine 
teaching first-year shorthand and first-year 
bookkeeping with only a single textbook in 
the room. 

The twelve teachers in the commercial 
department felt that they were the most 
handicapped, although it was just as difficult 
for the other departments. We thought of 
duplicating the lessons, but there was no 
need of asking permission of the publishers 
because, until after the first of the year, 
there was only one duplicating machine in 
our center of 20,000 inhabitants. That ma- 
chine was used in the administrative offices 
for work that was considered more im- 
portant than school work. 

Every reader of this article must already 
be questioning the results of our teaching, 
as well as our progress, our achievements, 
and our school standards during those three 
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months without books. Take the first-year 
bookkeeping as an example. We had covered 
thirteen chapters of the eighteenth edition of 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 
by the time our textbooks had arrived. Stu- 
dents had ruled their own papers, had worked 
out all exercises either from the blackboard 
or from dictation, and had made high aver- 
ages on all tests without ever having read a 
chapter for themselves. 


Part of the credit for such achievement 
goes to the students. In my many years of 
teaching, I have never seen students study 
so hard and evince such a will to achieve. 
Part of the credit goes to the teachers for 
exerting almost superhuman efforts in plan- 
ning and interpreting textual material with 
the blackboard and the willingness of the 
students as their only aids. 

Even allowing for these credits, I believe 
that much of the achievement was due to 
our teaching approach. I have taught three 
editions of the 20th Century Bookkeeping and 
Accounting textbook, and I know that the 
last edition, the eighteenth, introduces and 
develops the subject of bookkeeping so 
smoothly and naturally that student interest 
and learning becomes consequential. 


Typewriting is still a problem at our 
center, as it must be in many schools. We 
started a class for those few students who 
were fortunate enough to own typewriters. 
There were only about twenty such students 
out of a commercial enrollment of over 600. 


We wrote to numerous places in the 
United States asking for advice regarding 
our typing problem. I was referred to an 
item in the October, 1942, issue of Tue 
BaLANcE SHEET. This item explained an 
invention of a wooden typewriter keyboard 
called the Typecon. The inventor gave us 
permission to make our own models and, 
with the co-operation of the mechanical arts 
department, we have about sixty Typecons. 
We have figured that if these Typecons save 
even ten dollars in tuitions for each student 
who wants to learn typewriting, then the 
time devoted to learning the keyboard from 
our Typecons will not have been wasted. 
Naturally, we can have no actual typewrit- 
ing class for such study; therefore, we plan 
to introduce the Typecon in the junior busi- 
ness, elementary bookkeeping, and business 
arithmetic classes, taking a few minutes 
each week until the keyboard is mastered. 
Toward the end of the school term, we in- 
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tend to spend a few spare minutes reviewing 
the previous study. 

The arrival of our shorthand books three 
months late caused our greatest handicap 
and it has strained the nerves of both stu- 
dents and teachers in making up the textual 
loss of those three months of studying short- 
hand entirely from what material we were 
able to present from the blackboard. Stu- 
dents of Japanese ancestry are extremely 
-ager and quick to learn. Moreover, because 
of the war they are oversensitive and have a 
fear that they may not measure up to 
other American children and American 
standards, so they study with zeal. I am 
confident that the Poston Relocation Center 
will end the school year with standards on a 
par with the average American schools. 

+. * a 
University of Cincinnati Conference 
The second annual conference on business 
education, sponsored by the Delta Chapter 
of Delta Pi Epsilon, national honorary grad- 
uate fraternity in business education, will 
be held at Teachers’ College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Saturday, 
May 15. 
The general theme for discussions will be 
“Implications for Business Teachers of the 
Training Program in the Armed Forces.” 
The program for the meeting is as follows: 
“Streamlined Program of Clerical Training,”— 
Elvin S. Eyster, director of education, U. S. Navy 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington 

“Code Typewriting’—Harold M. Benson, chief 
instructor of code typewriting, Miami University 
Naval Training School, Oxford, Ohio 

“Methods, Procedures, and Techniques in the Train- 
ing of Storekeepers’”—Milton Olson, U. S. Navy 
School, Indiana University, Bloomington 

“Classroom Methods, Procedures, and Techniques 
in the Teaching of Typewriting’—Frank Liguori, 
U.S. Navy School, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

The officers of the Delta Chapter for 
1942-43 are: president, Howard Nelson, 
Miami University Naval Training School, 
Oxford, Ohio; vice-president, Gladys Bahr, 
Withrow High School, Cincinnati; secretary, 
Velma Fortman, Woodward High School, 
Cincinnati; corresponding secretary, Rhoda- 
pearl Bayha, Western Hills High School, 
Cincinnati; treasurer, Charles Niceley, su- 
pervisor of school census, Cincinnati. Paul 
Cutshall of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, 
is historian and chairman of this year’s 
project in general business education. Har- 
old Leith of the University of Cincinnati is 
editor of the Deltagram, The faculty spon- 
sor, Ray G. Price, is in charge of the secre- 
tarial and office managerial divisions of the 
University of Cincinnati War Institute. 
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E. C. T. A. Yearbook 


“Wartime Problems in Business Educa- 
tion” is the general topic of the 1943 Year- 
book of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association. The book will be divided into 
three sections. 

Section I deals with wartime problems in 
the general field of education. This is the 
keynote section and it consists of articles, 
all of which deal with tendencies in some 
specific field of education, but not neces- 
sarily business education. 

Section II deals with wartime problems 
of management and adjustment and it will 
provide articles by leading educators, execu- 
tives, and administrators from the fields of 
business and education. The general topics 
to be discussed, each by three or more 
writers, are: Problems of Curriculum Read- 
justment; Problems of Personnel Adjust- 
ment; Problems of Student Mental and 
Emotional Stabilization; Problems of Sup- 
plies, Equipment, and Maintenance; Prob- 
lems Involving Contacts with the Federal 
Government; Problems Involving Standards; 
Problems of Intensified Secretarial Training 
in Private Business Schools; and Problems 
Concerning Brilliant and Retarded Pupils. 


Section III deals with wartime problems 
of classroom procedure and it will afford an 
opportunity for outstanding teachers to 
discuss problems which have arisen out of 
the wartime emergency and the solutions 
which they have devised. The subjects will 
include: Problems Concerning the Teaching 
of Shorthand, Including Transcript and 
English; Problems Concerning the Teaching 
of Typewriting; Problems Concerning the 
Teaching of Bookkeeping, Including Arith- 
metic and Penmanship; Problems Concern- 
ing the Teaching of Distributive Education, 
Including Salesmanship and Advertising; 
Problems Concerning the Teaching of Social] 
Sciences, Including Law, Economics, Geog- 
raphy, Business Organization, and Manage- 
ment; Problems Concerning the Teaching 
of Basic Training Subjects, Including Junior 
Business Training and Consumer-Business 
“ducation; Problems Concerning the Teach- 
ing of Office Machines and Filing; Problems 
Concerning the Teaching of Office Training, 
Including Clerical Practice, Personality, and 
Office Procedure; Problems of Intensified 
Clerical Training in Private Business Schools; 
and Problems Affecting Private Business 
School Management. 

Rufus Stickney of the Boston Clerical 
School, Boston, Massachusetts, is editor of 
the Yearbook. 
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Oklahoma Conference 


The Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, is sponsoring the seventh annual 
conference on business education on June 11 
and 12. At this conference the three phases 
of wartime business education will be dis- 
cussed as follows: First, techniques of in- 
struction used in the Army Air Corps Train- 
ing School and the WAVES School on the 
‘ampus; this might be used in a speed-up 
program in public schools. Second, programs 
for distributive education in all its phases 
with a view to adapting the distributive 
education program to wartime needs. Third, 
a business education clinic to discuss read- 
justments, eliminations, and additions in 
business education for the duration. 


John Pope, regional director of distribu- 
tive education, Washington, D. C.; Harvey 
A. Andruss, president of State Teachers’ 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; and 
several other prominent speakers will ap- 
pear on the program. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College will start 
its summer session on May 31. In addition 
to the regular business courses, the College 
will offer some special wartime emergency 
courses designed to prepare academic teach- 
ers who have some training in typewriting, 
bookkeeping, and shorthand to qualify them 
to become certified as business teachers. 
This program is planned to help remedy the 
shortage of business teachers in Oklahoma. 








Missouri Diversified Occupations Program 


The diversified occupations program in 
Missouri, commonly known as a D. O. pro- 
gram, was first inaugurated at Hickman 
High School, Columbia, in 1934. Now, 
eight years later, the program has been 
established in thirty-eight Missouri cities 
with an enrollment of approximately 1,500 
students. 

The diversified occupations training pro- 
gram is meeting a real need of high school 
boys and girls by providing an opportunity 
for them to obtain practical occupational 
training with regular high school work. 

Through a co-operative arrangement be- 
tween the high school, the employer, and 
the student, actual work experience on a 
part-time basis is provided. ‘The student 
usually alternates between the school and 
industry on a half-day basis. ‘The work, 
both in school and on the job, is closely 
supervised by the high school co-ordinator. 

The Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation has approved this vocational program 
for two units of credit. One unit is granted 
the student for the practical skills learned 
on the job, and one unit is granted for the 
related occupational information class taught 
by the co-ordinator. The training program 
may extend over a two-year period and the 
student may thus earn four units of credit 
toward high school graduation. 

Some of the more common occupations in 
which students are receiving training are: 
general office work, secretarial work, ma- 
chine shop, auto mechanics, printing, car- 
pentry, electrical work, retail store work, 
nursing, drafting, cosmetology, waitress, 
and maid service. 
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Action of N. B. T. A. Executive Board 


The executive board of the National 
Business Teachers Association met at Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, on March 5 
and 6 with Elvin S. Eyster, past president, 
serving as host. Those present included Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, president of the Association, 
and the following board members: Ivan E. 
Chapman, J. Murray Hill, and Dr. Lloyd 
V. Douglas. 

The following appointments were made 
by President Lomax and approved by the 
executive board: 

Editor of The Business Education Digest: Eleanor 
Skimin, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Associate Editors of the Digest: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
William R. Foster, and Dr. S. J. Wanous 

Editor of the 1943 Yearbook: Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Associate Editors of the 1943 Yearbook: E. W. 
Alexander, Eleanor Skimin, Dr. Ernest Zelliot 

Publicity Director: Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, U. S. 
Naval Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership Chairman: W. Harmon Wilson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Assistant Membership Chairman: Ray Price, Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Since the annual convention, which was 
scheduled to meet in Detroit last December, 
was canceled in order to co-operate with 
emergency plans of the ODT, the executive 
board formulated special plans for improved 
service to members through publications. 
Plans made included those for the 1943 
Yearbook, the 1944 Yearbook, and The 
Business Education Digest. A special war- 
time issue of the Digest of particular interest 
to classroom teachers is planned for fall. 
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Preinduction Courses for Business Teachers 


In the March 15 issue of Education for 
Victory the program for preinduction train- 
ing in Army clerical procedures was an- 
nounced. Some business teacher-training 
institutions have already made plans to 
offer special summer courses for business 
teachers in order to prepare them to offer 
courses for the Army clerk at the beginning 
of the fall term. Among these schools are 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; New York University, New York 
City; State University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
Indiana University, Bloomington; Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


B. Frank Kyker, chief of the Business 
Education Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., recently issued 
the following appeal to business teacher- 
training institutions to offer preinduction 
training courses: 


On pages 10-13, inclusive, of the March 15 issue 
of Education for Victory is an official announcement 
of a course in “Preinduction Business Training in 
Army Clerical Procedures.” 

As explained in this announcement, it is desired 
that this course be offered in secondary schools, 
junior and senior colleges, and in private business 
schools to young men and young women as prepa- 
ration for clerical military jobs. 

The offering of this course to young people with 
clerical aptitude and basic business training will 
make an important direct contribution to the war 
effort. Assistance should be made available by 
teacher-training institutions to business teachers 
through summer school courses. 

It is suggested that you give consideration to 
offering in your summer school a course for business 
teachers in “Materials and Methods in Preinduction 
Business Training.” Such a course, in my opinion, 
will meet the wartime training needs of teachers of 
office training and thereby enable business teacher- 
training institutions to make an important contribu- 
tion to the war effort. If such a course for business 
teachers is offered, it is recommended that a suffi- 
cient amount of time be provided for lectures and 
class discussion covering the basic text, The Army 
Clerk, and for the laboratory work required by the 
supplementary problems in the Instructor's Guide 
and the Student's Kit. 

Because many schools have already made definite 
plans for the summer session and have issued an- 
nouncements of courses to be offered, it is regretted 
that the official announcement of the preinduction 
course in Army clerical procedures could not have 
been released sooner. I am confident, however, that 
the necessary adjustment in courses and teaching 
personnel will not present an insurmountable prob- 
lem. Certain schools have already indicated their 
intention to offer a materials and methods course 
in this vital phase of preinduction training, and it 
will be appreciated if you will inform me at your 
earliest convenience of any decision that you make 
concerning this matter. 


May, 1943 


New Courses at Maybin School 


Miss Ray Abrams, principal of the Joseph 
A. Maybin School for Graduates, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, has announced the in- 
auguration of a training program, which 
was worked out at the request of the Tenth 
U. S. Civil Service District through Paul H. 
Figg, regional director. The Joseph A. 
Maybin School for Graduates has been 
authorized to carry out a training program 
as follows: 

1. Refresher course in stenography and type- 
writing for persons barely failing to qualify in the 
civil service stenographer and typist examination— 
a two-weeks’ refresher course in these subjects will 
be offered to persons who barely failed the civil 
service examination. To be eligible for this training, 
persons must have made a score of at least thirty 
words a minute in the civil service typing examina- 
tion; at least seventy words a minute in shorthand 
dictation; and within 10 per cent on the civil service 
general test. They must be high school graduates. 

2. In-service training in stenography and typing 
for Federal employees—employees of Federal agen- 
cies in and around New Orleans who formerly had 
typing or stenographic skills may attend the same 
program, with the exception that a general back- 
ground test constructed by the faculty will be ad- 
ministered for purposes of selection among persons 
proposed for the class. 


Training the first group of applicants for 
the refresher course has been started in the 
Maybin School. Material for instruction 
consists of graded exercises in typewriting 
and general intelligence tests similar to those 
given by civil service authorities. The 
training is intensive and emphasis is placed 
on improvement shown in daily individual 
performance. 

It is safe to assume that applicants who 
intend to repeat the examination after fol- 
lowing the course outlined will qualify for 
appointment. The civil service office is 
keeping in contact with the school and is 
offering every possible encouragement to 
the school and to the students for the suc- 
cess of this activity. 

Plans for in-service training will be put 
into effect shortly. Federal bureaus in the 
local community, including all offices em- 
ploying civil service personnel, will par- 
ticipate by encouraging those who are now 
employed to prepare for promotional exam- 
inations. The program is an ambitious one, 
but it may point the way to a simple solu- 
tion of one of the perplexing problems of the 
day through the co-operation of public 
schools with Federal offices. 


By its co-operation with Federal authori- 
ties, the Joseph A. Maybin School for Grad- 
uates is playing an important part in pro- 
viding much-needed clerical help. 
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Free Guidance Pamphlets 

Counselors, deans, teachers, librarians, 
students, parents, and others interested in 
vocational guidance will find helpful ma- 
terial in a new list of twenty-five free pamph- 
lets on seventeen different occupations, in- 
cluding names and addresses of the pub- 
lishers from whom the phamphlets may be 
obtained upon request. This list may be 
obtained by sending 25 cents to Occupational 
Index, Ine., New York University, New 
York City. 


The High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan, is offering some classes in re- 
fresher training for office skills. J. L. Holts- 
claw is principal of the school; Leslie J. 
Whale is vice-principal. Those on the teach- 
ing staff in this program are: Mrs. Candace 
Mason, Mrs. Lydia E. Sutton, Louise Hen- 
derson, Hilda M. Hill, Frances M. Stubbs, 
Anne Taylor, and C. O. Weimer. 

The students have been enrolled through 
the co-operation of the local office of the 
United States Employment Service. The 
course runs for six weeks. The first group 
started on October 22. Since that time, 260 
students have been retrained and all those 
who wished to work are at this time em- 
ployed in war jobs. 

The subjects offered in the program in- 
clude shorthand, typewriting, calculating 


machines, bookkeeping machines, _ billing 
machines, Dictaphones, Ediphones, the 
Mimeograph, business English, business 


mathematics, office filing, spelling, penman- 
ship, and general clerical training. 

An interesting feature of the program is 
the plan whereby a student stays with one 
teacher for the entire six weeks in related 
subjects, such as shorthand, typewriting, 
and English. This plan provides for a maxi- 
mum of correlation. 

An accurate record is kept of each student 
from the time of enrollment until the course 
is completed. Each student is rated as to 
(a) a sense of responsibility, (b) co-operation, 
(c) personality, and (d) general employ- 
ability. An accurate record is kept of all 
typed tests so that each student has a com- 
prehensive rating when the course is finished. 

The enrollment is made up of women who 
have been out of work for periods of from 
four to twenty-five years. The average 
period of unemployment is ten or twelve 
years. 

It has been found that these women retain 
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in state contests. 


Classes in Detroit 


Sister Mary Hilary Becomes C.P.A. 

Sister Mary Hilary of Siena High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, recently passed the exam- 
ination for Certified Public Accountants for 
the state of Illinois. So far as we know, she 
is the first nun on record who has passed 
this examination. This is an important 
distinction. 

Sister Mary Hilary has been an out: ‘and- 
ing teacher. Her students have won many 
prizes in both bookkeeping and typewriting 


their ability to type better than they do 
their ability to write shorthand because 
most of them have had at least some casual 
use of the typewriter since their last em- 
ployment. An examination of the records 
of a typical group showed that their begin- 
ning typewriting rates were 20 to 50 words a 
minute with an average of about 27. Those 
who typed at higher rates were less accurate 
than those who typed at lower rates. At the 
end of six weeks, this same group typed at 
an average speed of 49 words a minute with 
less than 5 errors on a ten-minute test. The 
rates ranged from 45 to 76 words a minute. 

Most of these students feel rather insecure 
in regard to their ability to write shorthand 
when they first enroll. A complete review is 
given quickly. Very little dictation is given 
the first week. When dictation is started, it 
is maintained at a rate of 80 words a minute, 
although it must be lowered occasionally to 
keep up the morale of those who are slower. 
Starting at an initial rate of 80 words a 
minute tends to put on the pressure that is 
necessary to do a maximum amount of re- 
fresher training in the least amount of time. 

When these students enroll in shorthand, 
their writing rate is considerably below a 
marketable speed, ranging somewhat below 
60 words a minute. When the students have 
finished the six weeks’ course, they are able 
to take dictation for five minutes at 80 to 
100 words a minute. The average accuracy 
rating is 98 per cent. The transcription rates 
range from 16 to 45 words a minute with an 
average of about 29 words a minute. 

The teachers of these classes have con- 
cluded that if an individual has ever been 
efficient in shorthand and has used it for 
several years after leaving school, even a 
twenty-year lapse of usage will not prevent 
a quick comeback. Those who took the 
subject in school but never used it in an oc- 
cupation are the ones who have trouble. 
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N. O. M. A. Invites Business Teachers 


The twenty-fourth annual conference of 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion has been planned to appeal to business 
teachers because of the war emergency 
problems in office training. Business teach- 
ers are vitally interested in the discussions 
and wartime problems of their best custom- 
ers—the office managers. An understanding 
of their problems will certainly aid the pro- 
gressive teacher in providing the office 
training so urgently needed today. 

The conference will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, on June 
7, 8, and 9. The Association extends a cor- 
dial invitation to business teachers to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations, for co-operation 
between the office managers and the business 
teachers is imperative. 

For those teachers who do not find it pos- 
sible to attend the conference, the Associa- 
tion offers a 50 per cent discount on the 
purchase of its Proceedings, which will be 
issued shortly after the meeting. Reserva- 
tions for the conference, or checks ($2.50) 
for the Proceedings, should be sent to the 
Secretary, Lincoln-Liberty Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Business Graduates in Demand 


Dr. J. A. Fitzgerald, dean of the School 
of Business, University of Texas, Austin, 
has announced that industry and the govern- 
ment agencies are clamoring for the services 
of the University of Texas business adminis- 
tration students. He reports that nearly 
200 students will receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Business Administration in 
June, and that most of them now have jobs 
“cut out for them.” In his announcement, 
Dr. Fitzgerald mentions that three-fourths 
of the men students are enrolled in the 
military reserve and expect to be called to 
active service, perhaps before the end of 
the semester. 

Dr. Fitzgerald says that the women stu- 
dents can take their pick of a half-dozen jobs. 
He reports that calls are coming in in great 
numbers for secretaries and accountants, 
and that many of these jobs offer women 
employees an opportunity to work up from 
secretarial positions to jobs in management. 
Dr. Fitzgerald further states that “It isn’t 
only the factories that industry is opening 
to women employees, but offices which 
formerly refused to employ women are now 
more than willing to do so.” 
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in Clerical Training 


. 
, Projects 
Fe GOODFELLOW-KAHN 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is designed to fulfill a 
long-felt need for material that will train students for clerical 
jobs in any type of business. The clerical duties covered in 
this combined textbook-workbook are primarily those of re- 
cording and reporting business transactions and _ activities. 
The student uses forms and records based on forms and 
records used in six different actual businesses. 






The course is closely related to general business, office 
" practice, business arithmetic, and bookkeeping. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


‘Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati Mew York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Mj O1 NEW RESULT-GETTING TECHNIQUES 
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th Century Typewriting 


FOURTH EDITION ° OD. D. LESSENBERRY 


i —a a — drills 3. —a sug- 


deice designed to develop speed 
inyping and speed in throwing 
theparriage. 


—ex- 4. 


ebes which guide the student 
in is development of speed and 
acthracy. 


which permit students to type at 
varying rates under the same 
timing in the same class simul- 
taneously. 


—drills which 
provide a smooth progression in 
speed and control from one level 
to a higher level. 


gested timing is given for each 
part of each lesson to encourage 
efficient use of time in each class 
period. 


— exercises 
which force the student to think 
in terms of the meaning of the 
material that is being typed. 


he lew result-getting techniques and learning devices described above are only some of the 
nan'|new features of ZOTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition. These new learning 
levies and teaching techniques will definitely increase the student's speed and improve his 
ori. A new plan of teaching is introduced which will enable you to alternate drives for 
pee! with drives for control at the newly attained speeds. 


he ‘irect method of teaching permits the early typing of words, phrases, sentences, and para- 
raps. The student quickly begins to write usable material. He, therefore, has a constant 
eelitg of definite progress. 


founay obtain a separate first- and second-year volume or a combined two-year volume with 
ptiaal workbooks, achievement tests, and motivation awards. 


SUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(SPECIALISTS IN BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION) 


Yinchnnati New York San Francisco Dallas 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 10-July 21; July 22-August 25. Elementary Shorthand, 
Typewriting, and Principles of Accounting; Business Law. 
Address, Dr. M. L. Orr, Director of Summer School. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 10-July 16; July 16-August 26. Beginning and 
Advanced ‘Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practice. Address, Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Accounting; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Commercial Mathematics; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Business Machines; Office Procedures; cemented 
Geography; Economic History; Business Law; Economics; 
Statistics. Address, C. E. Williams, Director of Summer Session. 


Arizona 
TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Two Terms, May 31-July 3; July 6-August 7. Salesmanship; 
Consumer Problems. Address, J. O. Grimes, Director of Sum- 
mer Session. 


TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 7-July 10. Refresher Course in Gregg Shorthand; Office 
Management; The Teaching of Business and Sec retarial Sub- 
jects; Personnel Problems. Second Term, July 12—August 14. 
Government and Business. Address, Dean J. W. Clarson, Jr., 
Director of Summer Session. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 3; July 6-August 7. 
Money and Banking; Economic Principles; Business Mathe- 
mente wo Cost Accounting; Accounting Principles; Business 
Correspondence; Advanced ‘Transcription and Methods. 
Address, Matt L. Ellis, President. 

FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 20; July 21-August 27. Finance; 
Business Management; Secretarial Courses. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 

JONESBORO—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, May 24-July 3; July 6-August 14. Beginning and Ad- 
vanced Typewriting; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate 
Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Short rand; Business 
Machines. Address, Dr. D. F. Showalter, Dean. 


California 


BERKELEY — ARMSTRONG COLLEGE: June 28- 
August 6, Beginning and Advanced Shorthand and Bookkeep- 
ing; Business Mathematics; Business Correspondence; Basic 
English; Speech for ‘Teachers; Office Practice; Business 
Machines; Secretarial Accounting. Address, J. Evan Armstrong, 
President. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA: Three Terms, May 24-June 26; June 28-July 31; 
August 2-September 4. Teaching of Ty pewriting; Teaching of 
Shorthand; Business Education in Secondary Schools; Practi- 
cum in Business Education; Thesis in Business Education; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Appliances; Office Manage- 
ment; Accounting; agg Law; Business Geography; Sales- 
manship. Address, Dr. E. G. Blackstone. 


nei 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Regular Terms, 
June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. Special Two-Weeks’ 
Courses, June 21- -July 2; July 26—August 6. Business E ducation 
Principles and Problems; Improving Instruction in Shorthand 
and Secretarial Procedure; Counselling and Guidance in the 
Secondary School; Teaching Social Business Subjects; Source 
Materials in Ret tailing: Office Appliances; Human Relations; 
Consumer Education; Business and Economic Subject Materi- 
als; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Improving In- 
struction in Bookkeeping; Seminar in Current Problems in 
Business Education; Seminar in Secretarial and Clerical Sub- 
jects; Beginning and Advanced Accounting and Shorthand. 
Address, Harold D. Fasnacht, Assistant Director of Summer 
Session. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, June 14-July 2; July 6-July 23; July 26-August 
13. Courses in Distributive Education. Address, Dr. T. O. 
Marshall, Acting Director of Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
CATION: June 21-August 13. Beginning and Advanced 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting; Secondary School Busi- 
ness Curriculum; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand 
and Typewriting; Consumer Economics; Office Equipment 
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and Management; Business Law; Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; Business Mathematics. Address, Dr. A. O. Colvin, 
—— of Business Education. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLO- 
RADO: First Term, June 7-June 18. Elementary Accounting; 
Office Procedure; Cost Accounting; Commercial Law; Eco- 
nomics; Present- Day Economic Problems. Second Term, June 
21 -July 30. Principles of Typewr'ting; Principles of Shorthand; 
Office Practice; Cost Accounting: Office Machines; Principles 
of Economics; Financing the War; Consumer Economics. 
Third Term, A ugust 2-August 13. Principles of Typewriting; 
Elementary Accounting; Principles of Shasthends Cost Ac- 
counting; Commercia! Law; Economics; Family Budgeting 
and Finance During Wartimes. Address, C.C. Casey, President. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD—MORSE COLLEGE: June 21—August 13. 
Basis for Personality Building; Clerical and Civil Service Train- 
ing; Visual Methods of Teaching Accounting; Shorthand 
Methods for the War Courses. Address, Regiatrar, 183 Ann 


Street. 
Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: Two 
Terms, June 6-July 16; July 17-August 27. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Stenography; Accounting; Business Law; Practice 
Teaching. Address, J. W. Norman, Dean of Summer Session. 

LAKELAN D—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: June 
14-August 21. Psychology; Accounting; Typewriting; Short- 
hand. Address, J. C. Peel, Director of Summer Session. 


Georgia 
MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 7- July 14; July 16-August 
21. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Busi- 
ness Law. Address, Dr. J. D. Copeland, Head, Department of 
Secretarial Training. 
Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 7-August 
27. Shorthand; Transcription. Address, Dean J. F. Messenger. 


Illinois 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 
19-August 20. First- Year Typewriting, Shorthand, and Book- 
keeping; Office Practice. Address, Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, 
Acting Head of Commerce Department. 

CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 22-August 2; August 2-September 11. Written Communi- 

cation in Busine PSS; Theory of Business Organization; Business 

Policies; Social Control of Business; Teaching of Typewriting; 
Teaching of Stenography; Problems of Business Education; 
Teaching of Accounting. Address, Dean Garfield V. Coz. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 21-August 14; Postsession, August 14- 
August 30. Principles of Business Education; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects. Eleven-Weeks’ Session, June 21—August 
30. Elementary and Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand. Address, Dr. Rollin B. Posey, Director of Summer 
Session, or Albert C. Fries, Head of Commerce Department. 

JACKSON VILLE—MacMURRAY COLLEGE: May 26- 
August 14. Beginning and Intermediate Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Economic Geography; Business Law. Address, Dr. 
Frances W hitehead. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 20. 
Beginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Address, Miss Hertha Voss, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Regular Session, June 21-August 13. Elements of 
Business; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Mathematics; Ac- 
counting; Advanced Office Practice; Methods and Materials 
in Shorthand and Typewriting. Postsession, August 16-Sep- 
tember 3. Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Dr. H. H. 
Schroeder, Director of Summer Session. 


Indiana 
ANDERSON—ANDERSON COLLEGE: June 12-Sep- 
tember 10. Shorthand; Sraeee: Office Practice; Account- 
ing; Economics; Methods of Teaching Commerci al Subjects; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education. Address, Dr. 
Laura A. Wurtzel, Chairman, Department of Business Educa- 
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BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Full Term, 
May 8-August 21. Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 
and Related Secretarial Skills; Seminar in Business Education; 
Research in Business Education; Seminar and Research in 
Vocational Education; Thesis in Vocational Education; Ma- 
terials and Methods in Preinduction Business Training. First 
Term, May 3-June 23. Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education; Seminar and Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Commercial ‘Education in Secondary Schools; Type- 
writing for the Individual; Beginning and Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Transcription; Office Management; 
Office Procedures; Use of Busine ess Machines. Second Term, 
June 24-August 21. Foundations in Business Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in —oo—- and Transcription; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Related Office Skills; Seminar 
and Research in Business Education; Principles and Organiza- 
tion of Vocational Education; Vocational and Educational 
Guidance; Typewriting for the Individual; Beginning and 
Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand; Transcription; Office 
Management; Office Procedures; Use of Business Machines. 
Address, Elvin S. Eyster, Acting Professor of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: Presum- 
mer Term, May 10-June 4; Regular Term, June 8-—July 31; 
Postsession, August 2-August 21. Principles of Economics; 
Principles of Accounting; Introduction to the Study of Labor; 
Auditing; Elementary Stenography and Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate Stenography and Typewriting; Advanced Stenography 
and Typewriting; Office Management; Business Correspond- 
ence. Address, George F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 8-July 9; July 12-August 13. Beginning, Inter- 
mediate, and Advanced Typewriting, Shorthand, and Ac- 
counting; Applied Typewriting; Business Communications; 
Office Practice; Personality and Business Efficiency; Retail 
Selling and Store Salesmanship; Beginning Typewriting for 
Nonbusiness Education Students; General Business Informa- 
tion; Theory of Stenotypy; Stenotypy Speed Practice; Secre- 
tarial Training; Secretarial Pr actice; Fundamentals of Business 
Law; Law of Contract and Sales; ‘Law of Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Agency, and Business Units; General Business Educa- 
tion; The Teaching of Bookkeeping and General Business 
Education; The Teaching of Shorthand and Typewriting; Cost 
Accounting; Auditing Principles and Practice; Taxation 
Problems; Business Administration; Business Finance; Office 
Management and Business Control; History of Business Edu- 
cation and Tendencies in It; Objective Tests and Measure- 
ments Applied to Business Subjects; Administration of Busi- 
ness Education Courses in Secondary Schools; Current Prob- 
lems in Teaching Business Subjects. Address. C. L. Murray, 
Registrar. 

NORTH MANCHESTER—MANCHESTER COLLEGE: 
Three Terms, May 3-June 4; June 7—July 9; July 12-August 13. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping. Address, Carl W. Holl, 
Director of Summer Session. 

TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 8-July 9. Typewriting; Accounting; 
Stenography; Principles of Business; Secretarial Practice; 
Methods in Bookkeeping and Business Arithmetic; Methods in 
Shorthand and Typewriting; Methods in Junior Business Train- 
ing; Trends in Business Education. Second Term, July 12- 
August 13. Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Dean J. E. 
Grinnell. 
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CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS 
LEGE: June 2-August 20. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
duction to Business; Commercial Law; Office Machines; Sales- 
manship; Retail Merchandising; Teaching of Bookkeeping. 
Address, Dr. R. O. Skar, Acting Head of Commerce Department. 
DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: 


COL- 
Intro- 


Two Terms, 


June 21-July 30; August 2—September 4. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Typewriting Methods; Methods of Teaching Com- 
mercial Subjects; Secretarial, Office, and Clerical Practice; 


Accounting; Commercial Law. 
Registrar. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE 
June 8—July 16; July 19-August 27. Beginning and Advanced 
Accounting; Cost Accounting; Be ginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Shorthand and Typewriting; Statistics; Marketing; 
Personnel Administration. Address, L. E. Hoffman, Dean, 
College of Commerce. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF 
Weeks’ Term, April 26-June 5. Principles of Accounting; 
Ele mentary Typewriting; Beginning and Intermediate Secre- 
tarial Science; Office Practice Techniques; Intermediate Ac- 
counting; Business Organization; Business Statistics; Market- 
ing; Economic Geography of Europe; Business Law; Advanced 
Business Law; Labor Economics; Industrial Manz agement; 
Advanced Secretarial Training; Principles of Economics; 
World Economic Problems; Geography of North America; 
Geography of Africa; Research and Thesis. Eight-Weeks’ Term, 
June 7-July 30. Principles of Accounting; Advanced Type- 
writing; Advanced Secretarial Science: Advanced Secretarial 
Training; Interrelationships of Bookkeeping and Accounting; 
Corporation Finance; Money and Banking; Business Statistics; 


Address, Rev. Edward J. Butler, 


UNIVERSITY: Two 


Terms, 


IOWA: Siz- 
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Investments; Marketing; Introduction to Geography; Economic 
Geography of Asia and the acific; Advanced a Law; 
Recent Labor Legislation; Problems and Policies of Industrial 
Management; Problems in Wartime Industrial Management; 
Army Correspondence; Office Practice Techniques; Army 
Office Practice; Methods of Teaching Business Skill Subjects; 
Business Education Problems in Wartime; Principles of 
Economics; Public Finance; National Postwar Problems; 
The Civilian in a War Economy; Research and Thesis; Ma- 
terials and Methods in Preinduction Business Training. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 
SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: 
erms, June 3-July 14; July 16-August 26. 
Economics; 
Studies. 


Two 
Principles of 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Teaching of Secretarial 
Address, Director of Summer Session. 


Kansas 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 2-July 30. Problems in Business Education; Graduate 
Courses in Business Education; Consumer Education; Ac- 
counting; Money and Banking; Economics. Address, S. J. 
Turille, Head, Department of Commerce. 


HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 24-July 30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Hugh Burnett, Director of Public Service. 


LAWRENCE—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: Sizteen- 
Weeks’ Session—Dates not set. Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Business Law; Money and Banking; Public Finance; Inter- 
mediate Typewriting; Elementary and Advanced Shorthand; 
Office Practice. Eight-Weeks’ Session, June 12-Auqust 6. War 


Economy Problems; Personnel Manageme nt; Teaching of 
Business wee Intermediate Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand. ddress, J. W. Twente, Director of Summer Ses- 


sion, 103 Fraser Street. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 30; July 31-August 27. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Secretarial Studies; Business Law; 
Accounting; Sy meee of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles 

Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in Busi- 
onan Subjects; Trends in Business Education; Seminar and 
Thesis V riting. Address, Dr. W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department 
of Commerce. 


TOPEKA—WASHBURN UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
May 25-July 2; July 6-August 14. Advanced Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice. Address, Dr. Arthur G. Sellen, 
Director of Summer Session. 


WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: First Term, 
May 18-July 14; Four-Weeks’ Term, July 16-August 13; Siz- 
Weeks’ Term, July 16-August 27. Intermediate and Advanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand: Business Law; Banking; Princi- 
ples and Problems of E conomics; Accounting. Address, L. B. 
Sipple, Director of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 
BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 7-August 14. Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Filing; Accounting; Business Administra- 


tion; Salesmanship; Banking; Advertising; Business Organiza- 
tion and Management; Office Methods; Commercial Curriculum 
Building. Address, J. Murray Hill, Director of Summer Session 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: First 
Term, June 14-July 21. Principles of Economics; Economic 
History of Europe; Principles of Accounting; Economic Geog- 
raphy; Shorthand; Typewriting; Labor Problems; Inter- 
mediate Accounting; Business Law; Corporation Finance; 
an Management; Secretarial Statistics; Advanced Secre- 
tarial Practice. Second Term, July 22-August 28. Economic 
History of the United States; Principles of Accounting; Prin- 
ciples of Marketing; Economic Geography of the Western 
Hemisphere; Shorthand; Typewriting; Advanced Secretarial 
Practice; Public Finance; Money and Banking; Intermediate 
Accounting; Business Law; War Economics; Business Statistics. 
Address, Registrar. 


MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 17; July 19-August 25. Be- 
ginning, Intermediate, and Advance dT ypewriting and Short- 
hand; Secretarial Procedure and Practice; Secretarial Office 
Mac hine »3; Clerical Office Machines; Advanced Office Machines; 
Principles of Accounting. Address, Rk. W. Jennings, Head, 
Department of Commerce. 


MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 16-August 21. Introductory 
and Interme diate Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; 
Business Arithmetic; Penmanship. Address, Fred M. Gingles, 
Head, Department of Commerce. 


RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 9-July 17; July 
19-August 25. Economics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
English; General Business; Accounting; Salesmanship. Address, 
Dr. W. C. Jones, Dean. 
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Louisiane 


HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA  COL- 
LEGE: May $1-August 21. Materials and Methods in Teach- 
ing Secretarial Subjects; Materials and Methods in Teaching 
Basic Business Subjects; Materials and Methods in Prein- 
duction Training in Military Clerical Procedures; Work Shop 
in Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Elementary 
and Intermediate Accounting; Elementary and Advanced 
Shorthand; General Business Information; Typewriting; 
Merchandising; Principles of Salesmanship; Business Law; 
Office Management. ddress, J. Walton Reeves, Acting Head, 
Business Administration Department. 


PS ed see als LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL 
COLL EGE: May 31-August 20. Methods and Content 
Courses i in Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping. Ad- 
dress, N. B. Morrison, Head of Commerce Department. 


SCOTLANDVILLE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: May 
31-August 27. Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Be- 
ginning and Advanced Typewriting; Business Law; Office Pro- 
cedure; Shorthand; Preinduction Typing; Refresher Courses 
in Gregg Shorthand. Address, Miss S. V. Totty, Director, 
Division of Business Education. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 19- 
July 30. Managing Personal Finances; Introduction to Eco- 
nomics; Methods in Guidance for Classroom and Homeroom 
Teachers; Methods and Content of Courses in Occupations. 
Address, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 
24-July 8. Introduction to Accounting; Advanced Accounting 
Theory; Intermediate and Advanced Accounting Problems; 
Cost Accounting; Auditing; Income Taxation; Principles of 
Advertising; Advertisement Writing: Principles of Publicity; 
Market Investigations; Principles o "Economics; Organization 
and Financial Management of Business; Economic Problems 
of War; Money and Banking; Interpretation of Business and 
Financial Conditions; Public Finance. Summer Session, July 6- 
August 14. Introduction to Accounting; Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Accounting Theory: Intermediate and Advanced Ac- 
counting Problems; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Income Taxa- 
tion; Cost Principles; Principles of Advertising; Advertisement 
Writin Advertising Design; Elements of Marketing; Com- 
pate Education in Secondary Schools—Theories and Prac- 
tices; Administration and Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion; Commercial Education in Collegiate and Special Schools; 
Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing; Materials and Methods in Junior Business Education; 
Demonstration Class in Beginning Typewriting; Teaching 
Office Practice; General Economics; Principles of Economics; 
Organization and Financial Management of Business; Money 
and Banking; Consumption Economics; The United States in 
ae Affairs. Address, University Summer Session, 688 Boyls- 
ton Street. 


CAMBRIDGE—HARVARD UNIVERSITY: June 28- 
August 7. Principles and Problems in Vocational Education 
and Guidance; Problems and Issues in Business Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in the Business Skill Subjects; 
Other business education subjects of general interest. Address, 
Dr. Frederick G. Nichols, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: June 
28-August 20. Improvement in the Teaching of Commercial 
Subjects; Materials and Methods in Preinduction Business 
Training; Beginning and Advanced Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Curriculum and Guidance Workshop in 
Commercial Education. Address, J. M. Trytten. 

DETROIT—-WAYNE UNIVERSITY: Siz-Weeks’ Term, 
June 21-July 31; Four-Weeks’ Terms, August 2-August 26, 
he 16- - September 10; Two-Weeks’ Term, August 2-August 14. 
Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, Junior Business Training, 
Shorthand, and Typewriting; Principles of Commercial Edu- 
cation; Research in Business Education; Content Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Office Machines, Shorthand, and Typewriling; 
Graduate Courses in Accounting, Business Administration, 
Economics, Law, Merchandising, Salesmanship, and English. 
Address, Robert M. Magee, Jr., Director of Summer Session. 

EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
Full Term, June 22-September 3; Six-Weeks’ Term, June 22- 
July 30. Business Writing; Principles of Advertising. Address, 
S. E. Crowe, Director of Summer Session. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 21-July 30. Organization and Teaching 
of Office Practice. Address, Dr. Elmer H. Wilds, Director of 
Summer Session. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: Full Term, June 21-August 20; 
Siz-Weeks’ Term, June 21—July 30; Three-Weeks’ Term, August 
2-August 20. Accounting; Business Law; Typewriting; Sales- 
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manship; Review o Shorthand; English Composition; Funda- 
mentals of Speech; Remedial and Functional Mathematics. 
Address, Dr. udson W. Foust, Director of Summer Session 


YPSILANTI—CLEARY COLLEGE: June 22-Septem- 
ber 10. Commercial Methods; Accounting; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Machine Technique; Commercial Law. Address, P. R. 
Cleary, Acting President. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
Two Terms, June 14-July 24; July 26-August 28. General 
Psychology; Beginning Typewriting; Intermediate Shorthand; 
Office Procedure; Office Management; Principles of Economics; 
Tabulating Equipment Laboratory; Advanced Typewriting 
and Machine Transcription; Secretarial Procedure; Elementary 
Accounting; Motion Economy Address, Office of Admissions 
and Records. 


ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 21. Methods in Busi- 
ness Education; ~~ Ww A Civil Service and Secretarial 
Training. Address, Dr. C. J. Folkerts, Head, Business Educa- 
tion Department. 


Mississippi 
UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: Two 
Terms, June 2-July 27; July 28-September 17. Accounting; 
Commercial Law; Typewriting; Shorthand; Machine Drills; 


Economics. Address, Dr. Horace B. Brown, Dean, School of 
Commerce. 


Missouri 


CAPE GIRARDEAU—SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1-August 6. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Elementary and Intermediate Accounting; Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Commercial Law. Address, W. W. Parker, 
President. 


COLUM BIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 23; July 24-September 8. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Office Machines; Accounting; 
Economics; Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects; 
— and Counseling; Graduate Courses in Secondary 

Education. Address, Dean Theodore W. H. Irion, Director of 
Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 24-August 13. Personal Type- 
wesees, ona Typewriting; Secretarial Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Elementary fata ll Cost o Saoagme © Office Ap- 

liances; The Teaching of Business Education. Address, Dean 
. A. Eubank. 


MARYVILLE—-NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 26-June 25; June 
28-July 30; Intersession, July 30- August 28. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; Business Organization 
and Administration. Address, Harold Neece, Chairman, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Three- 
Weeks’ Session, May 31-June 18; Fifteen-Weeks’ Term, June 
14-September 23; First Six-Weeks’ Session, June 21-July 30; 
Second Session, August 2-September 3; Postsession, September 

6-September 24. Courses in Accounting, Education, Commerce 
com Suaaaee. Geography, and Economics. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 26-July 28. Elementary and 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; Methods 
Courses in Commerce, ae Correspondence, Secretarial 
Practice, and Business Law. Address, Dr. W. V. Cheek, Head of 
Commerce Department. 


WARRENSBU RG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May #87-July 30; Intersession, 
July 31-August 27. Introduction to Economics; Principles of 
Economics; Commercial Law; Elementary and Intermediate 
Accounting, Typewriting, and Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects in High School; Office Practice; Dictation 
and Transcription; Advanced Typewriting; Business English. 
Address, President G. W. Diemer. 


Montana 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks’ Session, June 7-July 16; Ten-Weeks’ Session, June 7- 
August 18. Stenography; Typewriting; Office Machine Prac 
tice; Civil Service Training; The Teaching of Commercial Sub- 
jects. Address, Registrar. 


Nebraska 


KEARNEY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 1- 
ugust 14. Shorthand; Accounting; Typewriting; Advanced 
giothand and Typewriting; Office Machines; Donmasetio: 
> Etiquette; Business Law. Address, President Herbert 


T# alance Shel 





LINCOLN— UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: First Term, 
June 1-July 6. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Type- 
writing; Office Machines; Secretarial Typewriting; Elementary 
Shorthand Theory; Applied Shorthand Theory; Commercial 
Curriculum of the High School; Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and Business Principles. 
Second Term, July 6-August 13. Elementary, Intermediate, 
and Advanced Typewriting; Flementary Shorthand Theory; 
Applied Shorthand Theory; Advanced Shorthand; Secretarial 
Training; Improvement of Instruction in Commercial Educa- 
tion. Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean of Summer School. 


OMAHA—COMMERCIAL EXTENSION UNTVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. 
Military Stenography and Typing Technique; Accounting 
Theory and Practice; Accounting Principles; Advanced Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Principles of Salesmanship and Per- 
sonality; Business English; Secretarial Practice and Office 
Routine; Concentration Shorthand; Applied Dictation and 
Transcription; Typewriting; Business Machines; Gregg Short- 
hand Theory; Shorthand Transcription; Business Corre- 
spondence. Address, O. J. Dickey, Director of Summer Session, 

OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 12- 
August 4. Principles of Accounting; Business Correspondence; 
Principles of Economics; Elementary and Advanced Type- 
writing and Shorthand; Methods of Teaching High School 
Bookkeeping. Address, Reverend Thomas S. Bowdern, S. J 


OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: Summer School, 
June 7-August 14; Summer Semester, May 24-August 28. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Accounting; Auditing; ng Yt 
Merchandising; Economics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Educa- 
tional Psychology. Address, E. M. Hosman, Director. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE. June 7-July 
30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewrit- 
ing. Address, Registrar. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: July 6-August 13. Bookkeeping and ag 
Social and Commercial Uses of Mathe maties; Insurance, 
Banking, and Government Regulation of Business Enterprise; 
Current and Postwar Problems in Economics; Economie 
Policies; Educational Statistics. Address, Miss E. S. Favor, 
Registrar = Summer Session. 

TRENTON—RIDER COLLEGE: June 16-August 20. 
Educational Tests and Measurements; High School Adminis- 
tration; Philosophy of Education; Methods of Teaching Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, and Accounting; Visual 
Education. Address, Registrar. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 17-August 20. 
Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced and Speed Typewriting 
and Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Business English; 
Business Arithmetic; Office Appliances; Principles of Account: 
ing; Partnership Accounting; Corporation Accounting; Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; 
Teaching of Social-Business Subjects; Introduction to Business; 
Seminar in Business Education; Administration and Super- 
vision of Business Education. Address, Vernon V. Payne, 
Acting Head, Business Education Department. 

SILVER CITY—NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 7-July 30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office 
and Secretarial Practice. Address, T. H. Schutte, Director of 


Summer Session. 
New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 6-August 14. Commerce and Trade _ of 
Central and South America; Geography in an Air Age; In- 
fluence of Geography on Far-Eastern Problems; Geography of 
the European C onflict; Geography of War Industries in North 
America; Seminar in ‘Commercial Curriculum. Address, Dr. 
Milton G. Nelson, Dean. 


CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL: 
July 6-2 August 20, Principles and Problems of Business Edu- 
cation; Curricula in Business Education; Methods of Teaching 
Gregg "Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Elementary Bookkeeping; Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Gregg Shorthand; Elementary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; Eleme ntary Book- 
keeping; Economic Principles and Problems; Business Mathe- 
matics. Address, Mrs. Elsie B. Hartzell, Summer Schools Office, 
Chautauqua, New York. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS CLS. COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 13. Methods Courses in 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Office Machines, and 
International Code; Supervision of Business Subjects; Field 

‘rip Course to Large Business Firms. Address, Professor 
Hamden L. Forkner. 

NEW YORK—FORDHAM UNIVERSITY: July 6- 

August 14. Methods of Teaching Shorthand, Typewriting, 


and Secretarial Studies. Address, Registrar, 838 Woolworth 
Building. 


May, 1943 


EW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF NM DUCATION: Intersession, June 7—July #. Foundations 
of Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; Ma- 
teriuls and Methods in Preinduction Business Training. 
Summer Session, July 6-August 18. Adjustments of Business 
Education to Wartime Needs; Wartime Problems in Consumer 
Education; Workshop in Teaching Materials for Preinduction 
Office Training; Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Type- 
writing; Demonstration of Teaching Advanced Shorthand 
Dictation and Transcription; Principles and Problems of 
Office Practice; Specialized Courses in Filing, Dictating Ma- 
chines, Duplicating Machines, Adding and Calculating Ma- 
chines, Bookkeeping and Billing Machines; Foundations of 
Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; Evalua- 
tion of Current Literature i in Business Education; Preinduction 
bg for Army Clerical Procedures, Address, Professor Paul 
. Lomaz. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 7-July 24. Current Retail 
Personnel Problems; Fundamentals of Retail Salesmanship; 
Retail Merchandising; Store Textiles; Government Regula- 
tion of Retailing. Second Term, July 26-Auyust 18. Retail 
Buying and Marketing; Retail Store Advertising; The Federal 
State, and Local Administration of Distributive Education; 
Co-operative and Adult Training in Distributive Education; 
Six-Weeks’ Term, July 7-August 138. Store Management and 
Operation. Address, Norris A. Brisco, Dean. 


ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 5-August 
13. Basic Clerical Training; Accounting; Statistics for Junior 
Statisticians; Fashions and Merchandising; Government 
Clerical Service. Address, Sister Teresa Marie, Dean. 


North Carolina 


BOONE—APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 8-July 17; July 20-August 27. Type 
writing; Shorthand; Handwriting; Business Correspondence; 
Bookkeeping and ‘Accounting; Advanced Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Business Arithmetic; Business Law. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 1-July 10. Typewriting; Stenography; 
Office Machines. Address, W. E. Bird, Director of Summer 
Session. 

GREENSBORO—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA: Two Terms, June 9-July 17; July 19-August 30. Mate- 
riats and Methods of Preinduction Business Training; War- 
time and Postwartime Problems in Business Education; 
Courses to Train Teachers to Become Co-ordinators in Dis- 
tributive Education; Courses to Train Academic Teachers to 
Teach Typewriting and Bookkeeping; Curriculum Workshop 
for Co-ordinators in Distributive Education. Address, Dr. 


McKee Fisk. 
North Dakota 


GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June 1-July 28. Elements of Accounting; Cost Ac- 
counting; Business Law; Accounting a Typewritin 
Shorthand; Stenography; Secretarial Work. Address, J. 
Breitwieser, Director of Summer Session. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
7-July 30. Content Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Accounting. Address, Dr. E. H. Kleinpell, President. 


Ohio 


AKRON—UNIVERSITY OF AKRON: Siz-Weeks’ Ses- 
ston, June 11-July 23; Twelve-Weeks’ Session, June 11-Septem- 
ber 3. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Tax Accounting; Busi- 
ness Administration; Business Law; Statistics; Financial 
Problems; Current Economie Problems; Money and Banking; 
Comparative Economics; Economics of War; Economic C ycles; 
Machine and Slide Rule Calculation; Filing and Machine Cal- 
culation; Shorthand; Typewriting; Shorthand and Transcrip- 
tion; Seerctarial Training; Business Correspondence; Business 
English; Business Letters. Address, Leslie P. Hardy, Director 
of Adult Education. 

ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 8- 
July 30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; 
Teaching of Shorthand; Secretarial Practice; Operation of 
Office Machines; Rese: arch in Business Teaching Problems; 
Thesis. Second Term, August 2-September 25. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Dictation and Transcription; Special Dictation 
and Transcription; Secretarial Theory; Research in Business 
Teaching Problems. Address, Dorie Sponseller, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secretarial Studies. 

BOWLING GREEN—STATE UNIVERSITY: June 7- 
August 13. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting; Office Prac- 
tice; Office Machines; Beginning Shorthand. Address, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: First 
Term, June 19-July 27. Beginning and Advanced Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Accounting; Office and Secretarial Practice; 
Teaching the Business Subjects; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Accounting Materials and ethods; 
Materials and Methods in Secretarial and Machine Practice. 
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Second Term, July 27-August $1. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Accounting. Address, Ray G. Price, Head, Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 21-July 28 Beginning Typewriting and Shorthand; 
Fundamental Principles of Teaching Business Subjects: 
Principles of Business Education; Selecting and Teaching 
Senior High School AF ees Subjects: Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Education for the Distributive Occupations. 
Second Term, July 29-September 3. Beginning Typewriting and 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Distributive Education; 
Curriculum Content for Distributive Occupational Subjects. 
Address, Professor D. H. Eikenberry, Chairman, Department of 
Education. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 30; August 2—September 3. Principles of Account- 
ing; Intensive Course in Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and 
Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business Organization 
and Combination; Survey of Production Management; Re- 
search in Business Administration; Seminar in Business Ad- 
ministration; Marketing; Transportation; Typewriting; Stenog- 
raphy; Advanced Stenography; Army. Navy. and Air Corps 
Secretarial Pr actice; Business Machines: Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Economics ‘of War; Principles of Investment; Labor 
Problems; Public Finance. Address, Fren Musselman, Dean, 
Summer Session and Extension. 


MT. ST. JOSEPH—COLLEGE OF MT. ST. JOSEPH: 
June 23-September 10. Stenography; Typewriting; Business 
Law; Accounting; Business English. Address, Sister Maria 
Corona, Dean. 


OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, June 7- 
July 16; July 19-August 27. Beginning and Advanced Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting,; Accounting; Economics; Geography. 
Address, Dean FE. J. Ashbaugh. 


SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Interses- 
sion, May 25—June 12; First Term, June 14-July 17; Second 
Term, July 19-August 20. Manageme nt of Pe rsonnel; Intro- 
duction to Business Administration; Accounting Principles; 
Statistics; Beginning and Advanced Typewriting and Stenog- 
raphy; Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Secre etarial Practice; 
Economics and the Law; Consumers’ Economics; Economic 
History of the United States; American National ucnnnseente 
Problems of Democracy; Comparative Government: Inter- 
national Politics; American State and Local Government; 
International Relations; American Foreign Policies. Address, 
Dr. W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer Session. 


WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 20. Advanced Courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; Business English; 
Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects; Office Practice; 
Business Law. Address, Wendell G. Farr, Dean and Registrar. 


Oklahoma 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
May 6-July 1. Typewriting; Accounting: Shorthand; Business 
Cc vorresponde nee; Office Practice; Secretarial Training; Methods 
of Teaching Comme reial Subjects. Second Term, July 2- 
August 26. Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Business 
Correspondence; Business Law: Methods of Teaching Com- 
eoeal Subjects. Address, Earl Clevenger, Head of Commerce 
Department. 


GOODWELL--PANHANDLE A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
May 6-July 3. Typewriting; Shorthand; Bookkeeping; Office 
Practice. Address, Registrar. 


STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 30. Regular Business Education Courses; War 
time Emergency Course to Prepare Academic Teachers to 
Teach Typewriting, Bookkeeping, or Shorthand. Address, 
C.K. Reiff, Acting Head, Department of Business Education. 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 6-July 1; July 2-August 26. Elements of 
Accounting; Principles of Shorthand; Advanced Shorthand; 
Principles of Typewriting; Advanced. Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Office Practice; Principles of Economics; 
Economic Proble »ms; Agricultural Economics. Address, R. 
McIntosh, Dean and Registrar. 


WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 6-July 1; July 2- 
August 26. Beginning and Advanced Accounting; Auditing; 
Cost Accounting; Business Mathematics; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Economics; Office Machines; Business English and 
Correspondence; Civil Service; Typewriter Repair; Office 
Practice; Practice Teaching in Commerce. Address, A. C. 
Guffy, Head, Department of Commerce. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 27. Typewriting; Stenography; Accounting; Geogr aphy; 
Business English; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Dean M. Ellwood Smith, Director of Summer Session. 
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Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 7-June 26. Clerical Practice and Machines; Cost 
Accounting; Stenographie Office Practice. Regular Session, 
June 28-August 7. Introduction to Study of Vocations and 
Occupations; Current Trends in Business Education; Type- 
writing Applications; Salesmanship and Retail Selling; Eco- 
nomics; Business Law; Auditing; Shorthand Applications; 
Accounting. Postsession, August 9-August 28. Tests and 
Measurements; American Government; Economic Geography; 
Accounting. Address, Dr. Thomas P. North, Director of Summer 
Session. 


ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 31-June 19; Regular Session, June 21-—July $1; 
Postsession, August 2-Augqust 21. Principles of Accounting: 
Elementary Accounting Problems; Corporation Accounting; 
Cost Accounting; Commercial Geography; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Consumer Economics; Business Law; Salesmansbhip; 
Business Statistics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice. 
Address, Dean H. G. Bucher, Director of Summer Session. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 1-July 24; July 26-September 18. Economic Geography; 
Business Correspondence; Beginning and Advanced Account- 
ing. Typewriting, and Stenography; Cost Accounting; Statis- 
tics; Investments; Tax Accounting; Commercial Law; Eco- 
nomics; Consumer Economics; Salesmanship; Marketing; 
Money and Banking; General Business Training; Office Prac- 
tice: General Principles of Commercial Education. Address, 
Reyistrar. 


INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 7- 
September 3. Wartime Organization in Business Education; 
Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Store Practice; 
Methods in Business Education; es Correspondence; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education; Business 
Mathematics; Unit Planning in Business Education; Steno- 
graphic Office Practice; Business Law; Secondary School Busi- 
ness Education; Organization and Content; Business Writing; 
Business Organization and Finance. Address, G. G. Hill, 
Director, Department of Business Education. 


JENKINTOWN—BEAVER COLLEGE: May 26-July 3. 
Typewriting; Business Law; Advertising; Consumer Education; 
Money and Banking; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; 
History of Education; Educational Psychology; Secondary 
School Methods; Visual Education. Address, Dean Ruth L. 
Higgins, Director of Summer School. 


NEW WILMINGTON—WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Business 
Law; Business Arithmetic; Shorthand and ‘Transcription; 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting. Address, 
Professor Russell N. Cansler, Head, Department of Secretarial 
Science. 


PHILADELPHIA—DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: June 21-September 4. Stenography. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Presession, 
May 24-June 18; Regular Session, June 28-Augqust 6; Post- 
session, August 9- September 17. Guidance in Business Educa- 
tion; General Business Training and Methods; Gregg a. 
hand Methods; Business Arithmetic and Methods; Tests and 
Measurements in Business Education; Research Studies in 
Business Education. Address, Registrar. 


PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH: In- 
tersession, June 14-June 25. Speed-Up Procedures for Short- 
hand and Typewriting. Regular Session, June 28-August 13. 
Advanced Typewriting; Content and Methods of Transcrip- 
tion; Office Practice; Consumer Business Education; Methods 
and Materi: ils of Te: aching Bookkeeping; Tests and Measure- 
ments in Business Education; Office and Clerical Practice; 
Methods and Materials for Teaching Transcription; Office and 
Clerical Practice Readings; Occupational Adjustments; 
Guidance for Teachers of Business Subjects; Wartime Pro- 
grams in Business Education; Methods and Supervision in 
Education; Methods and Materials in Preinduction Business 
Training. Address, D. D. Lessenberry, Director, Courses in 
Commercial Education. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First Term, 
June 28-July 16. Content and Methods in Show Card Writing 
and Display; Seminar in Distributive Education; Methods in 
Part-time Co-operative Teaching; Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education. Second Term, July 19- 
August 6. Curriculum Making in Distributive Education; 
Wartime Problems of Retailing. Address, Director of Research 
Bureau for Retail Training. 


Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE—BRYANT COLLEGE: June 23-August 
4. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Principles of Education; History of 
Education; Gensel and Educational Psychology. Address, E. 


Gardner Jacobs, Vice-President. 
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South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 8-July 30. Elementary Shorthand, Typewriting, and 
Accounting: Office Practice: Materials and Methods of Teach- 
ing Bookkeeping and Junior Business Subjects; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, 
J. A. Stoddard, Director of Summer School. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June 8-August 
20. Shorthand; Business Law; Accounting: Statistics: Market- 
ing; Tvpewriting: Money and Banking, Office Practice; Per- 
sonal-Use Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Business Sub- 
jects. Address, Dr. Mowat G. Fraser, Director of Summer School. 


South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13. Be- 
ginning and Advanced Accounting, Shorthand, and Typewrit- 
ing; Intermediate Accounting; Business Law. Address, 
Registrar. 

Tennessee 

COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 7-August 28. Shorthand: Typewriting: Money 
and Banking: Business Correspondence; Fconomics: Economic 
Geography: Office Practice. Address, Louis Johnson, Jr., 
Director. Department of Business Administration, 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: First 
Term, June 7-July 14. Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education; Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Typewriting; Office 
Methods; Secretarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; 
Office Management; Applied Secretarial Practice: Accounting; 
Business Law; Economics; Finance: Marketing; Statistics; 
Mathematics. Second Term, July 15-Auqust 20. The Teaching 
of Typewriting and Shorthand; Teaching the Social-Business 
Subjects: Thesis; Graduate Seminar; Office Methods: Secre- 
tarial Problems; Business Letters and Reports; Applied Secre- 
tarial Practice; Accounting; Business Law; Economies; Finance; 
Statistics; Mathematics: Methods and Materials in Prein- 
duction Business Training. Address, Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, 
Professor of Business Education. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 10-July 15; July 16-August 13. 
Commercial Law; Accounting; Business Principles; Consumer 
Education; Problems in Business Edueation; Materials and 
Methods in Business Education; Deorated Teaching in Business 
Education; Typewriting: Shorthand; Machines; Money and 
Banking; Materials and Methods in Preinduction Business 
Training. Address, J. D. Fenn, Associate Professor of Business 
Education. 

Texas 


AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, June 
1-July 22; July 23-September 11. Shorthand; Typewriting: 
Accounting; Business Correspondence; Advanced courses in all 
fields of business administration Address, Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms. May 27-July 27; July 28-September 4. 
Beginning and Advanced Bookkeeping, Typewriting, and 
Shorthand; Office Training for Stenographers. Address, 
Registrar. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: June 1-August 23. aonenany and Intermediate 
Gregg Shorthand; Elementary and Advanced Typewriting; 
Bookkeeping; Element: ary, Intermedi: ate, and Advanced Ac- 
counting; Business Mathematics; Adv anced Gre gg Dictation; 
Business Letter Writing; Business Law; Salesmanship. Address, 
Sam H. Whitley, President. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS 
COLLEGE: June 2-August 20. 
Content Courses in Business. 


HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 25-July 24; July 26-September 
3. Shorthand; Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; Office 
Management and Procedure; Economies of Money and Credit; 
Business Organization and Finance; Life Insurance; Business 
Psychology; Credit and Collections. Address, Marshal Rix, 
Registrar and Acting Dean. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 20. 
Business English; Typewriting; Shorthand; Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Address, Registrar. 


Utah 
SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 23; July 26-August 27. Elementary 
Accounting; Elementary Typewriting; Money and Banking; 
Typewriting Speed Building: Office Appliances; Shorthand 
Theory; Shorthand Speed Building and Transcription; Murket- 
ing. Address, John T. Wahlquist, Director of Summer Session. 


STATE TEACHERS 
Te aching of Commercial Arts; 
Address, Registrar. 


Virginia 
_ FARMVILLE- STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21. Typewriting; 
Intermediate and Advanced Shorthand; Office Machines; 
Business Principles of Life. Address, State Teachers College. 
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FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 14-July 17; July 19-August 21. 
Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting, Short- 
and, and Accounting; Beginning and Advanced Office Prac- 
tice; Correspondence Filing; Intermediate and Advanced 
Stenography; Business Organization; Money and Banking; 
Marketing; Business Law. Address, Dean Edward Alvey, Jr. 

HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 14-July 17. Introduction to Business; Typewriting; Per- 
sonnel Relations in Business and Industry; Typewriting 
Laboratory; Secretarial Practice; Marketing; Education for 
the Consumer and Investor. Second Term, July 17-August 20. 
Typewriting; Mathematics for the Consumer; Typewriting 
Laboratory; Secreturial Practice: Filing and Machine Calcula- 
tion; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. Anson B. Barber, Head, 
Department of Business Education. 

RA DFO R D—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 17; July 17-August 21. Beginning and 
Advanced Shorthand, Typewriting, and Accounting; Business 
Law; Office Practice; Business Organization; Money and 
Banking; Economics. Address, Dr. David W. Peters, President, 
or Dorothy McDaniel, Director of Business Education, 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: Two 
Terms, June 7—July 23; July 24-Auqaust 28. Elementary and 
Intermediate Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Dean 
George B. Zehmer, Director of Summer Session. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 7-July 7; July 8- Araguat 6. 
Secretarial Science; Principles of Economics: History of Labor; 
History and Development of Transportation; War Economics. 
Address, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 14-August 6. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced 
Typewriting and Shorthand; Transcription Methods and Ma- 
terials; Shorth: ind Review; Seeretarial Work; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Principles of Economics; 
Business Conditions; Economies of War. Address, Dean J. 
Murray Lee, Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: June 
16-August 27. Beginning and Advanced Secretarial Training; 
Office Machines; Business Letters; Methods in Commercial 
Edueation, Address, Dr. Henry A. Burd, Director of Summer 


Quarter. 
West Virginia 

MONTGOMERY—WEST VIRGINIA INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: First Term, June ?7-July 16. Dictation and 
Transcription; Be ginning Shorthand; Principles of Economies; 
Beginning Typewriting; Business Law; Secretarial Ace. runting: 
Principles of Accounting: Principles of Filing. Second Term, 
July 16-August 27. Dictation and Transcription; Secretarial 
Accounting; Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Short- 
hand; Advanced Typewriting; Office Practice; Materials and 
Methods in Commerce. Address Registrar. 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: Two Terms, May 81- 
July 8; July 12-August 20. Me ‘thods of Meeting the Demands 
in High School Commercial Subjects. Address, Christine Stroop, 
Head of Commerce Department. 


Wisconsin 

MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 19- 
July 30. Business Communication; The Teaching of Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Curriculum and In- 
struction in Commercial Subjects. Address, John G. Fowlkes, 
Director of Summer Session. 

WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 20. All special com- 
mercial subjects; refresher courses in commercial education. 

Address, C. J. Daygett, Director of Summer Session. 





PREINDUCTION COURSES 
FOR THE ARMY CLERK 


In this issue of THE BALANCE SHEET 
there are three items of interest to 
teachers who plan to offer preinduction 
courses for the Army clerk: (a) explana- 
tion of the preinduction training program, 
page 400; (b) summer training courses 
for teachers, page 405; (c) official Army 
materials available, page 429. 
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FOURTH EDITION Applied 


BY 


CURRY - RICE Business Arithmetic 


Every arithmetical principle in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has a mean- 
ing to the student because it is tied up with practical situations. The student 
is taught not just principles of arithmetic, but arithmetic as it is actually used in 


solving problems that arise in personal activities and in handling business 
transactions. 


The plan of learning in APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is simply this: (1) 
each principle is tied up with actual life experiences, (2) a wide variety of 
illustrations is used to visualize the discussions, (3) practical problems accompany 
each section of every unit to help the student to master thoroughly a fundamental 
principle, (4) drills for accuracy and speed follow the practical problems to 
correct any arithmetical weaknesses developed, and (5) optional problems 


provide a means of determining whether the student has mastered each funda- 
mental principle. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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New York State Extends Co-operative Work 


Bulletin No. 41 of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, Bureau of Business Edu- 
cation, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, announces work experience 
courses in business education. Federal aid 
is provided for such courses, and regents 
credit is given. This new program has been 
started because of the shortage of stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, and office clerks. 

The work experience requirement is 15 
hours a week. The school time requirement 
is two periods each day in instruction re- 


lated to and based upon the work experi- 
ence. 

The amount of reimbursement for each 
approved day school teacher of business 
subjects participating in the part-time pro- 
gram is the sum of one-third of the salary 
paid to each teacher, but not to exceed $500 
for any one teacher. If the teacher serves 
less than 6 hours each day or less than 80 
days during the year, the amount is reduced 
in proportion to actual hours and days of 
service. 











Chee Part-time 


For several years John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has operated a co-operative 
clerical training program. Recently, how- 
ever, this plan has been changed to a part- 
time work plan without necessitating alter- 
nating two employees on the same job. This 
program is under the direct supervision of 
Dorothy D. Davidson, who is the part-time 
work co-ordinator; William L. Moore is 
principal of the school, and Howard Whe- 
land is head of the commercial department. 

There are now 275 students who are 
working on jobs and who have been placed 
by the school. This number does not include 
those students who are working on jobs 
that they obtained personally. Further- 
more, it does not include those students who 
are working on entirely separate jobs under 
the George-Deen program in retail stores. 

Most of these boys and girls are seniors. 
They are selected on a basis of job require- 
ments. The illustration below shows the 
form that is used to record a call for em- 
ployees. The part-time work co-ordinator 
selects the students who are to be sent for 
the interview. These students must be in- 
terviewed and obtain the job just as they 
might obtain any other job. 

The part-time work co-ordinator inter- 
views and counsels all students who wish to 
participate in the plan. Parents are re- 
quired to give written consent. A student 
must present to the part-time work co- 
ordinator his work permit before he is 
eligible for a job. Periodically Miss Davidson 
visits the students on the various jobs and 
discusses the work with the student as well 
as with the employer. 

Originally, students were not paid for 
their part-time work. It was assumed that 
the practical experience was worth the 
effort. However, the students now are paid 
a prevailing average wage of 50 cents an 
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Clerical Work Plan 


hour. If a student works every day, he is 
given a one-fourth unit of credit each 
semester and may be excused from such 
courses as office production, machine tran- 
scription, or filing. The work that these 
students do in offices consists mainly of 
general clerical work, including typing, 
filing, and the use of various office machines. 

Most schools have been faced recently 
with a high drop-out rate because students 
wish to earn money and because employers 
are anxious to get clerical workers. Mr. 
Moore, principal of John Hay High School, 
feels that this plan of part-time work has 
served to prevent a high drop-out rate 
because it gives students an opportunity to 
perform some useful work and still remain 
in school to complete their studies. 


CALL FOR EMPLOYEES 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





Date _ ___ Time Work To Be Done 
Name ne” ~ 
Address ; —S _ 
Telephone _ — ee me 
Inquire for ae eS 
Type of Business ; pa 
Hours for Work -_ 
Sex Age Stencil 

Mimeo 


How Many May Apply 


r Di 
When _ . ass 


How Much Pay ; Mult 
Special Requirements Compt 
- _— ~ |Tele 





Order Taken By 
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National Catholic Typing Contest Results 


The winners of the Every-Pupil Contest, 
which was held on March 11 and was 
sponsored by the National Catholic High 
School Typists Association of Hays, Kansas, 
are as follows: 

School trophies in the Novice Division, 
Class A—first place, Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; second place, 
St. John School, Ennis, Texas; third place, 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Honorable mention in the Novice Di- 
vision, Class A—St. Adalbert Commercial 
School, Chicago, Illinois; St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Chillicothe, Missouri; Charleston 
Catholic High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia; St. John’s Academy, Wichita, 
Kansas; Presentation of Mary High School, 
Hudson, New Hampshire; St. Francis Acad- 
emy, Hankison, North Dakota; Girls’ 
Catholic High School, Hays, Kansas. 


School trophies in the Amateur Division, 
Class A—first place, St. Adalbert Commer- 
cial School, Chicago, Illinois; second place, 
St. Ann’s High School, Chicago, Illinois; 
third place, Charleston Catholic High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Honorable mention in the Amateur Di- 
vision, Class A—St. John’s Academy, 
Wichita, Kansas; St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Chillicothe, Missouri; Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; Presentation 
of Mary High School, Hudson, New Hamp- 
shire; Girls’ Catholic High School, Hays, 
Kansas; St. Joseph High School, Le Mars, 
Iowa; Sacred Heart High School, Cullman, 
Alabama. 

School trophies in the Novice Division, 
Class B—first place, St. Mary’s Parochial 
School, San Antonio, Texas; second place, 
St. Francis High School, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana; third place, Trinity High School, River 
Forest, Illinois. 

Honorable mention in the Novice Di- 
vision, Class B—St. Cecilia’s Academy, 
Washington, D. C.; Regina High School, 
Norwood, Ohio; Catholic Central High 
School, Hammond, Indiana; St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, 
Kansas; St. Ladislaus High School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan; St. Mary’s High School, 
Clinton, Iowa; The Capitol Catholic High 
School, Topeka, Kansas. 

School trophies in the Amateur Division, 
Class B—first place, Catholic Central High 
School, Hammond, Indiana; second place, 
St. Cecilia’s Academy, Washington, D. C.; 
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third place, Trinity High School, River 
Forest, Illinois. 

Honorable mention in the Amateur Di- 
vision, Class B—The Capitol Catholic High 
School, Topeka, Kansas; Reading Catholic 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania; Sacred 
Heart High School, Springfield, Illinois; 
Regina High School, Norwood, Ohio; Johns- 
town Catholic High School, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; St. Ladislaus High School, 
Hamtramck, Michigan. 

The four highest contestants in the four 
divisions were awarded sterling silver Victory 
Pins. The winners are: Ann Dooley and 
Barbara Goracki, both of Mt. St. Scholastica 
Academy, Atchison, Kansas; Dorothy Ann 
Passevoly and Dorothy Kennedy, both of 
Catholic Central High School, Hammond, 
Indiana. 

e o 7 
Special Programs in St. Louis 

The St. Louis public schools have or- 
ganized two new wartime programs that are 
of particular interest. One is a co-operative 
part-time work program operated by the 
Hadley Technical High School, and the 
other is a program in which skilled voca- 
tional training is given in co-operation with 
the other general high schools. 

Work experience is given to students on a 
part-time co-operative basis who are quali- 
fied by special aptitudes and personality 
traits. They are permitted to work on jobs 
for which they are trained, and they are 
paid a prevailing wage of approximately 
50 cents an hour. Credit for this part-time 
work is given toward graduation. This pro- 
gram is administered by the Hadley Tech- 
nical High School. 

The Hadley Technical High School is a 
comprehensive school that is completely 
equipped for all types of vocational training. 
Beginning with the first term of the school 
year 1943-44, special courses are being of- 
fered to students in the other high schools 
who may enroll for the following selected 
courses in the Hadley Technical High 
School: bookkeeping machines, Comptome- 
ter, dental laboratory assistant, duplicating 
and transcribing machines, International 
Business machines, shorthand, and typing. 

All these course are offered on an intensive 
vocational level. The amount of credit 
which is granted the student on completion 
of the training is determined by the regular 
high school in which the student is enrolled. 


BUY MORE JU. S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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FOR COURSES IN— 


gQnks * GENERAL SELLING 


* RETAIL SELLING 





Fundamentals of Selling 


FOURTH EDITION 
WALTERS-WINGATE 


© 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single, self-contained general course 
in selling. Since most selling opportunities are in re- 
tailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this 
book are based upon retail situations. Special empha- 
sis is given consumer needs and consumer wants. 
Special chapters cover the selling skills, such as store 
arithmetic and store English. Numerous practical ap- 
plications accompany each chapter. You may obtain 


an optional workbook and a comprehensive teachers’ 





manual. 


Retail Merchandising 


THIRD EDITION 
WALTERS-WINGATE-ROWSE 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING covers the entire field of retail 
selling and merchandising. This book is especially written 
to be used (a) for a single, independent course in dis- 
tributive education; (b) as a part of a complete distributive 
education program; and (c) in part-time or co-operative 
courses. It covers all the important merchandising prob- 
lems, including pricing, control, purchasing, layout, pro- 
motion, display, and other important functions of a retail 
business. A workbook and a teachers’ manual are avail- 


able. 
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A Game for Typing Classes 


Melba Patton, teacher of business subjects 
at the Dale Consolidated School, Dale, 
Oklahoma, has worked out a new type of 
game for typewriting students. She de- 
scribes her game, “Rescue,” as follows: 

“There may be two or more teams or- 
ganized, each with the same number of stu- 
dents. The teacher reads a short, simple 
sentence and all the students type it. Stu- 
dents who make errors (use the Interna- 
tional Typing Contest rules) are eliminated 
from the game and do not type the next 
sentence. These team members who drop 
out may be rescued if all the remaining 
members of the team type the next sentence 
correctly. If all members of a team are 
eliminated, the team is retired because a 
rescue is not possible. When the previously- 
set time has expired, the team having the 
fewest members ‘out’ is the winner.” 

* . 


Co-operative Office Training in Detroit 


In January, 1943, the superintendent of 
schools of Detroit, Michigan, authorized the 
organization of co-operative office training 
classes in the High School of Commerce. 
J. L. Holtsclaw is principal of this school, 
which is in the downtown area within access 
of many important offices. 

The work in co-operative office training 
started on March 1. Approximately 85 
students transferred from other high schools 
in order to participate in this program. The 
total enrollment in this program on March 
18 was 130 students. 

The students who work from 8 to 12 in 
the morning are in school from 1 to 5 in the 
afternoon; those who work from 1 to 5 in 
the afternoon are in school from 8 to 12 in 
the morning. 

Twenty hours of school work is the 
maximum the student is permitted to carry 
while he is working on a co-operative job. 
The student is given one credit for his work 
on the job because this is considered practical 
office practice. In order to qualify, students 
must have received satisfactory grades dur- 
ing the previous semester, and in order to 
continue in the program, they must do 
satisfactory work in school and on the job. 

Reports indicate that the program is 
working successfully from the point of view 
of the Detroit schools as well as of the local 
employers. The students are paid a mini- 
mum of 50 cents an hour for their work as 
stenographers, typists, file clerks, mail clerks, 
billing clerks, and machine operators. 
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Hadley Prepares Motion Picture Film 


The Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, has prepared a 16 mm. film 
entitled ““The Story of the Order.” It runs 
for approximately eight minutes. This is an 
instructional publicity film to show the 
office procedures involved in handling an 
order. It is based upon the various steps 
that are covered in the Integrated Office 
Program in Hadley Technical High School. 

The Integrated Office Program is based 
upon a theoretical business which is com- 
pletely equipped and is manned by students. 
It is operated as a model office with incom- 
ing orders and correspondence and all regu- 
lar office procedures. 

This film was shown before the local 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association on April 15, after being pre- 
viewed by the chairman of the program 
committee. 


Denver Business Education Conference 


The ninth annual Business Education 
Conference to be conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, will 
be broken up into three afternoon round- 
table discussions built around the general 
theme of “‘Current Issues in Business Edu- 
cation.” The first of these round tables is 
to be held on Thursday, June 24, and it will 
consist of discussions and a panel led by Dr. 
Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia University, 
New York City. The second round table, 
to be held on July 14, will be built around 
the general topic of “Consumer Problems 
Relating to the OPA.” It will be directed 
by a panel of local officials representing this 
division of the Federal Government. The 
third round table will be held on August 4, 
and it will be concerned with shorthand and 
typewriting. It will be led by C. C. Callar- 
man of Oregon State College, Corvallis. In 
each of these round-table conferences ample 
opportunity will be given participants to 
ask questions relating to their own situations. 

These conferences are open to all summer 
quarter students, to teachers of business 
subjects, and to friends of education who are 
interested in the improvement of business 
education in the public schools. There is no 
registration fee. 

A complete program, which will be avail- 
able by May 15, may be obtained by writing 
to Harold D. Fasnacht, Assistant Director 
of the Summer Quarter, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, University 


of Denver. 
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AN IMPORTANT COURSE 
IN WARTIME 


CONSUMER EC UNUMIC PROBLEMS 


ELDS AN Wily 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is meeting a special wartime need for a simple, 
interpretive presentation of consumer information and consumer procedures. For ex- 
ample, emphasis is placed upon the consumer problems centered around obtaining food, 
clothing, housing, and economic services. Along with the general problems of the 
consumer, there are many specific problems discussed, such as taxes, rents, wages and 
profits, how the consumer is affected by prices and price changes, the consumer's 
interest in labor problems, and the consumer’s interest in agriculture. 


Practical studies of special interest to the student center around buying, such as how to 
buy foods, how to buy clothing, and how to buy appliances and other household goods, 
In CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS the student studies practical applications as 


they occur in everyday life. Every principle is presented through some concrete example. 


You may obtain either a semester volume or a complete one-year volume with an op- 
tional workbook, achievement tests, and a teachers’ manual. A special wartime supple- 
ment will be ready early in May. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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i heel biiatheads of Teaching Bookkeeping 


By Paul A. Carlson, director of business education, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin; on 
leave of absence to serve as principal training special- 
ist, U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 


In one short article on a compact analysis 
of elements involved in “For Better Teach- 
ing of Bookkeeping,” the discussion may be 
divided into two principal parts: (1) getting 
ready to teach bookkeeping; and (2) 
methods of teaching bookkeeping. These 
two divisions may be stated as (a) planning 
the course in bookkeeping, and (b) operating 
the plan. 

Getting ready to teach is an important 
element of successful teaching that is too 
often neglected, even by the veterans. Too 
much so-called planning is for the next day 
only. Good planning gives thought to: (1) 
the goals of the course in bookkeeping; (2) 
the basic materials of instruction that must 
be provided; (3) the reference materials that 
are needed; (4) the community resources that 
are available; (5) the practical applications 
of the principles taught; (6) the classroom 
equipment that should be procured; and (7) 
the visual aids that will make the instruction 
more vital. 

coats. Goals are the purposes or ob- 
jectives of the course, the expected out- 
comes, the desired end results. In order to 
make these goals definite, they should be 
outlined in writing by the teacher so that 
he has them clearly in mind. He should 
become imbued with these goals to the ex- 
tent that his teacher ambition is kindled by 
them and he really feels what it is that he is 
planning to achieve in each unit of the 
course. It is not enough, by way of planning 
goals, to say: “I will teach thirty-four 
chapters of this textbook, use a workbook 
and all its study guides, cover all the written 
exercises at the end of each chapter, use 
some of the supplementary exercises in the 
—— of the textbook, require the com- 
pletion of one practice set each semester, 
administer six periodic printed tests, and 
use the suggested problem tests indicated 
in the teachers’ manual.” The teacher must 
understand the purpose of each of these 
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materials and he must get his students to 
sense these purposes. 

The teacher of bookkeeping must not fee] 
that teaching bookkeeping is the routine 
checking of errors, the evaluation of work, 
and the recording of grades. The teacher 
cannot contribute to purposeful learning 
until he thoroughly understands the real 
purpose of each unit of instructional ma- 
terial and transmits an understanding of 
these objectives to each one of his students. 
The real challenge to the successful teacher 
is to get every student to sense genuinely 
and completely the purposes of each unit 
of the bookkeeping course. 

la hl . . . e 

The first step in planning and charting 
the goals of the course in bookkeeping is to 
determine a timetable in terms of goals. 
What knowledge, skills, habits, and powers 
does the teacher expect cach student to 
attain and how soon? The amount of time 
needed must be checked against the amount 
of time available. The goals determine the 
time schedule and the time schedule de- 
termines the goals. ‘That is just another 
way of saying that each conditions the 
other. The goals must be broken down into 
key points and a time schedule must be estab- 
lished for each key point. 

The first unit of instruction should present 
a minimum of vocabulary that represents 
a picture of some important phase of book- 
keeping. Instruction in bookkeeping cannot 
begin until the student is given an under- 
standing of a few basic terms. No matter 
what approach is used, these basic terms 
are: assets, liabilities, capital, account, debit, 
and credit. Without these terms, the 
smallest integer in bookkeeping cannot be 
presented. These terms should be presented 
in realistic form through use in some actual 
bookkeeping operation. The first three 
terms (assets, liabilities, and capital) can be 
presented quickly and efficiently in a stream- 
lined initial balance sheet. These three 
terms can be applied to three simple situa- 
tions—personal, social, and business—in 
one classroom session. 

The first unit in bookkeeping and each 
succeeding unit should represent realism. 
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Each unit should articulate with each pre- 
ceding unit. The sequence should be logical 
and realistic. Each unit should be short 
enough to be covered in one sitting. The 
first presentation of the bookkeeping cycle 
should be stripped to extreme simplicity so 
that it may be covered rapidly and an over- 
view of bookkeeping may be achieved in the 
shortest possible time. The bookkeeping 
cycle should be repeated again and again 
in the form of a spiral that expands as it 
proceeds. Each time the bookkeeping cycle 
is repeated, some part of it should be ex- 
panded. 

BASIC MATERIALS. Although the textbook 
should not be required to carry the entire 
load of instruction with the teacher serving 
only as a taskmaker and checker, the text- 
book in bookkeeping has an effective role 
to play. The textbook should represent a 
psychologically organized plan of learning. 
It should tell and show and illustrate and ask 
questions in a most effective manner. Each 
chapter should be a carefully selected unit 
that develops a specific accounting principle. 
Each principle should be developed and 
illustrated in a step-by-step sequence with 
careful attention given to the placement of 
the illustrations. Each new business term 
should be printed in italic type and clearly 
explained the first time it is presented. 

One of the ways of commanding attention 
is to use color. It gives a lift to reading. It 
is not necessary to use a great many colors— 
a few colors will furnish the necessary con- 
trasts. The most popular colors for book- 
keeping materials are black, blue, and red. 

The textbook should carry the responsi- 
bility of furnishing most of the models that 
the student will need. These models should 
be carefully selected and they should, of 
course, conform to modern business prac- 
tices. The rulings used in the textbook 
should be those that are approved by ac- 
countants and used by the leading manu- 
facturers of business forms. The wide- 
awake teacher will make frequent in- 
vestigations of his own to assure himself 
that the forms presented in the textbook 
are of the latest approved design. For ex- 
ample, he may find that the textbook in 
use illustrates journal ruling with the ledger 
page column at the left of the page, while all 
the paper available on the market anywhere 
places the ledger page column next to the 
amount column. 

For the most effective teaching, each 
chapter of the textbook should follow a 
pattern that is uniform. Summary questions 
may be given at the end of each chapter and 
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they should be used to direct the study of 
each student and to point out to him the 
important features of the chapter. One of 
these summary questions may well stress 
all the new vocabulary presented in the 
chapter. Some opportunities for original 
thinking and independent judgment should 
be given in the form of problems for class 
discussion. Each unit of the course should 
have written exercises that furnish practice 
in application of the principles learned in the 
chapter. For increased flexibility of materials 
and provision for individual differences, there 
should be available in the textbook some 
selected supplementary exercises. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS. ‘Teachers who wish 
to add items of interest to the course and to 
keep it current will find suitable materials 
in current magazines, such as The Journal of 
Business Education, The Journal of Ac- 
countancy, The Balance Sheet, and other 
similar magazines. Many teachers find the 
Accountants’ Handbook useful as an encyclo- 
pedia of forms, illustrations, and business 
practices. The time devoted to reference 
materials of this sort can easily be overdone. 
It is much more effective to use local color 
as reference materials and to make the most 
of local community resources. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES. In order to gain 
and hold the interest of each student, the 
teacher must plan to bring the work into 
the experiences of each student. One method 
of doing this is to make frequent applica- 
tions of the subject matter being studied to 
the business establishments of the local 
community. A great deal of information 
about local practices can be obtained from 
the students themselves, and they enjoy 
being these sources of information. No op- 
portunities to apply local color to the ma- 
terials being studied should be overlooked 
by the teacher. When it is skillfully handled, 
the use of local color is one of the most ef- 
fective methods of convincing students of 
the everyday usefulness to everybody of the 
materials being studied. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. We learn to do by 
doing—provided we understand what we 
are doing and why we are doing it. The ex- 
planation of what, why, how, and when is 
often referred to as the theory of the subject. 
Too much explanation in school stops with- 
out application; that is, without the applica- 
tion of the explanation by the student. Some 
of these applications of principles should 
come in short doses—usually referred to as 
written exercises. But, at fairly frequent 
intervals there should be a more realistic 
opportunity to make a practical application 
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to a longer project than the short written 
exercise. 

Often it is not possible to send each stu- 
dent out into an office to practice while he is 
learning. The best practice, then, is to 
bring the atmosphere of the office into the 
classroom in the form of a good practice set. 
Each practice set should be a complete 
accounting cycle project. It should, of 
course, be based on actual studies of the 
type of business used in the practice set. 
Then, in working a practice set, the student 
gains actual experience in working a long, 
unified project that is close to actual busi- 
ness experience. 

The use of business papers in a practice 
set are especially helpful in making the 
course practical and realistic. The use of 
the business papers makes the set as close to 
working in a business office as it is possible 
to do in the classroom. Students enjoy 
working with business papers, especially 
when the right kind of atmosphere is created 
by the teacher. 

CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT. Desks should be 
large enough so that it is possible to make 
an efficient layout of the textbook and the 
papers being used. For all right-handed 
students a pedestal desk should have the 
pedestal placed at the left side of the desk, 
and vice versa for left-handed students. A 
teacher can learn much by observing where 
each student places his working materials 
while he is working. 


Some adding machine equipment helps to 
make the instruction more practical and 
realistic. One adding listing machine and 
one nonlisting calculator in a room that is 
used but once or twice a day for hookkeeping 
instruction will serve a large number of stu- 
dents if they are skillfully worked into the 
instructional schedule. 

Blackboards should be rules with journal 
ruling and ledger ruling to facilitate the 
correct arrangement of illustrations. Large 
cardboard charts may be used to record 
more or less permanently many bookkeeping 
illustrations. Many excellent charts and 
illustrations may be prepared on window 
shade material and used in much the same 
manner as roller maps are used by geography 
teachers. 

visuaL aips. There is almost no limit to the 
variety of visual aids that may be used ef- 
fectively by the teacher of bookkeeping. 
There are the illustrations and charts printed 
in the textbook. The teacher has a responsi- 
bility in training students to observe and 
examine these illustrations. Then there is 
the blackboard and chalk talks by teacher 
and students. Bristol board or wall board 
may be used to mount papers, forms, rulings, 
and diagrams. We also need a few good 
motion picture films that will bring into the 
classroom certain scenes of business ac- 
tivity that the class cannot visualize first- 
hand. Someone may soon develop motion 
pictures of this type. 








New Secretarial Course at Cornell 

Mrs. Helen M. Johnston has been placed 
in charge of a new war emergency course in 
secretarial training at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. This work is being of- 
fered in connection with the Department of 
Hotel Administration. 

Mrs. Johnston is an especially appropriate 
selection for work of this kind because of 
her wide experience. She obtained her B. S. 
degree in commerce from Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, and her Master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. She has had three years 
of successful business experience, and she 
taught for six years at the University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, where she was 
head of the secretarial department. She 
has been active in Pi Omega Pi and Delta 
Pi Epsilon business education fraternities. 

Previous to going to Cornell University, 
Mrs. Johnston served as director of corre- 
spondence in the public relations department 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
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Co-operative Program at Drexel Institute 

According to an announcement by Dr. 
W. R. Wagenseller, the four-year courses 
for women in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, may 
now be taken on a co-operative (work-study) 
plan. The plan will afford the women stu- 
dents in the business administration, ad- 
ministrative secretarial, and commercial 
teaching courses the same opportunities 
which are now available to men students 
and to women enrolled in the co-operative 
retail management course. 

After the sophomore year, by the use of 
two summer terms the business administra- 
tion, administrative secretarial, and com- 
mercial teaching students may now spend 
alternate three-month terms in college and 
in co-operative positions in industry, where 
they will receive pay for work in line with 
their professional interest. They will hold 
executive training positions in accounting, 
manufacturing, and department store re- 
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PAY-AS-YOU-GO CHECKING ACCOUNTS. Several 
years ago a New York bank inaugurated a 


new idea in checking accounts. It was be- 
lieved at the time that there was a large, 
untapped market of small checking account 
funds. As an experiment, the bank offered 
to carry no-minimum-balance checking ac- 
counts and charge a flat fee for each check 
or deposit. The experiment not only proved 
successful, but with the war boom the idea 
has also been taken up all over the country. 
Today some 3,000 American banks have 
no-minimum accounts, using various sys- 
tems for charging the depositors. 


Pay-as-you-go checking accounts are 
based on the idea that the bank has some- 
thing to sell. Only a small yield is expected 
from investing the deposits. The bank’s 
income is from fees charged to depositors on 
a fee-per-item basis. There are two major 
variations of this system in effect. Under 
one system the bank makes a charge for 
each check and each deposit item. Under 
the other system the bank sells the depositor 
a book of checks and no charge is made for 
deposits. Another popular system is one 
valled ‘“‘metered checks.” Depositors are 
allowed free checks each month in propor- 
tion to the size of the minimum balance 
they maintain. For additional checks the 
bank makes a charge. 


NEW NON-METALLIC FILES. Office equipment 
companies are rapidly replacing their metal 
equipment with new types, using nonessen- 
tial materials. Just recently a new rotary 
file has appeared on the market, made al- 
most entirely of wood and plastic. Rotary 
files save space and are extremely fast for 
reference work. This new file is known as 
the Cardineer Rotary File. 

Teachers will also be interested in new 
models of the Wheeldex desk files. One is a 
small rotary desk file and the other is a desk 
model of the Curve-Dex tray. Both of these 
files are made of non-metallic materials and 
are available to anyone. The rotary Wheel- 
dex will accommodate 2,000 record cards 
and the Curve-Dex will accommodate 1,000 
record cards. For further information write 
to Scholfield Service, Inc., 91 Wall Street, 
New York City. 
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A NEW MOTION PICTURE SCREEN FOR SCHOOLS. 
It is now possible to show motion pictures 
in a half-darkened schoolroom by using a 
new screen that has recently been developed. 
The screen is black and it can be expanded 
or contracted, depending upon the light 
interference and the size of the audience. 
When not in use, the screen may be folded 
up and stored in a special container. 


With this screen it is possible for students 
to take notes during the showing of the 
picture because the shades of the classroom 
need not be drawn. A free folder describing 
this new screen is available. Write to Read- 
ers Service Bureau, School Management, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


TYPEWRITING MADE EASIER TO ERASE. A new 
typewriting ribbon has been developed 
which makes the stenographer’s job easier. 
It is reported that this ribbon employs an 
ink that will not smudge and that can be 
erased easily. For complete eradication, a 
liquid chemical, supplied by the manu- 
facturer, may be used. The ribbon is stand- 
ard size and can be used on any typewriter. 
The trade name of the ribbon is “Del-e- 
tape.” Inquiries should be addressed to 
Malcolm, Inc., 202 East 44th Street, New 
York City. 


SAVING TIME AND LABOR IN THE BOOKKEEPING 
DEPARTMENT. Bookkeeping departments are 
having a difficult time these days because 
of the lack of machines and personnel. The 
accounts receivable bottleneck is being re- 
lieved in some concerns through the use of 
the Kolect-A-Matic simplified unit invoice 
plan. Copies of invoices form the accounts 
receivable ledger, thus eliminating posting 
and, at the same time, providing full in- 
formation on all charges. The Kolect-A- 
Matic equipment provides a pocket for each 
account and the invoices are filed in the 
pockets. All accounts are visibly indexed. 
Tabs on each pocket indicate the date of 
the oldest account so that a visible aging 
of accounts receivable is possible. For full 
information about this system write to 
Remington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, New York. 
A descriptive booklet will be mailed upon 
request. 
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An Experimental Comparison of Two Short- 
hand Systems. 1942. By Walter L. Deemer and 
Philip J. Rulon. A 294-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
containing a report of the shorthand study conducted by 
the Educational Research Corporation. ‘The general 
purpose of the study was to determine the relative 
merits of Script shorthand and Gregg shorthand. 
Price $3.00. Order from The Harvard University 
Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Guidance Methods for Teachers. 1942. By 
Clarence C. Dunsmoor and Leonard M. Miller. A 
382-page, printed, cloth-bound book prepared to pro- 
vide a source of ready reference on practical methods 
and materials for use by teachers for guidance in home- 
rooms or classrooms. It should prove helpful to 
teachers and school officials in setting up and in con- 
ducting efficient guidance programs. Price $2.50. 
Order from the International Textbook Company, 
1001 Wyoming Avenue, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials: 
1942 Supplement. November, 1942. Bulletin No. 84. 
By Lucile Denham. A 50-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound bulletin designed to help the teacher in enlarg- 
ing his collection of learning materials. The list of 
materials catalogued covers a wide range of topics, 
many of which will be of interest to teachers of geog- 
raphy and business education. Price 25 cents. Order 
from the Curriculum Laboratory, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Your Personality and Your Job. 1942. Ameri- 
can Job Series, Occupational Monograph No. 31. By 
Paul W. Chapman. A 57-page, printed, paper-bound 
monograph designed to bring about a better occupa- 
tional adjustment through personality analysis and 
improvement. The information gives special emphasis 
to specific traits, characteristics, and conduct. It is 
based on original, first-hand, authentic sources. Price 
60 cents for single copies; reduction on quantity lots. 
Order from Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


U. S. Government Publications and the War. 
December, 1942. By Carl H. Melinat. A 176-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet which provides a 
selected list of publications issued during the last two 
years to aid libraries in building up their war informa- 
tion files. The books and pamphlets listed will help 
teachers and students in making their contributions to 
the war effort. Price 25 cents for single copies; ten 
copies $1.00; twenty-five copies $2.00; fifty copies 
$3.00; one hundred copies $5.00. Order from the 
American Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Book of Opportunities. 1942. By Ruther- 
ford Platt. A 506-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
packed with facts and inside information about jobs— 
where to find them, what personal characteristics are 
called for, what the pay is, and whether there is a 
good future. A selected list of books to read in con- 
nection with each group of jobs is provided. The book 
also provides a list of schools and places to study for 
special kinds of jobs. Price $3.00. Order from G. P. 
— Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New York, New 

ork. 


Getting More Work from Your Typewriters. 
Management Practices No. 1. A 6-page, printed leaflet 
prepared for business executives in an effort to help 
them introduce typewriter economies and efficiencies 
and to get the maximum use out of present typewriter 
equipment. The information is taken from a compila- 
tion of suggestions for accomplishing such results, 
based on practices that have been employed success- 
fully in well-managed companies. Free. Order from 
the Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 


New York. 


Small Retailers Face the War. 1942. Senate 
Committee Print No. 18. By Walter F. Crowder, 
Louis J. Paradiso, E. R. Hawkins, and Genevieve B. 
Wimsatt. An 88-page, printed, paper-bound mono- 
graph presenting current data that has a direct bearing 
on the small retailer and his position in the war econ- 
omy. The information is presented under four head- 
ings: “The Outlook for Small Retailers in the War 
Period,” “Analysis of Wartime Pressures on Retail- 
ers,” “Business Births and Deaths,” and “Implications 
of Alternative Government Policies Toward the Prob- 
lems of Retailing.” Price 15 cents. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Community Occupational Surveys. 1942. Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Series No. 10; 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 223. By Marguerite 
Wykoff Zapoleon. A 200-page, printed, paper-bound 
bulletin which presents techniques for community 
occupational surveys. It is based on the experiences of 
those who have conducted such surveys and on an 
examination of published materials on the subject. 
The bulletin is divided into three parts as follows: 
Part I—Community Occupational Surveys—A Study 
of 96 Surveys Completed During the Period 1930-1940; 
Part II—Descriptions of Particular Surveys and of 
the Occupations Statistics Obtained in the Federal 
Census and in a State Census; Part II1J—Steps to be 
Taken in a Community Occupational Survey. Price 
25 cents. Order from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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A GENERAL NONTECHNICAL COURSE 


In Elementary Business Education 























GENERAL BUSINESS 


Methods of Travel 
FOURTH EDITION a a 
CRABBE AND SALSGIVER Services 


GENERAL BUSINESS is an all-important ele- 
mentary course that is generally taught in the 
ninth grade. It emphasizes the business infor- 
mation, the techniques, and the services that 
should be understood by everyone in his daily 
life. It also emphasizes the understanding of 
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| SOME IMPORTANT 
TOPICS COVERED 


( Handling Money 
. Cost of Borrowing 
Buying and Selling 


Buying Insurance 


Shipping Goods 
Record Keeping 
Installment Buying 
How to Use the 


the economic community and the functions per- Telephone 

formed by the business organizations of the 

community. i 
WORKBOOKS 


Arithmetical skills are integrated with general 
business information. This integration has been 
achieved by weaving applied business arithme- 
tic into the General Business Problems which 
follow each unit of study. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
PRACTICE SETS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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tance AND THE WORLD” “LAUGHS WITH you 


Modern Verse 


Mary had a little lamb— 
Observe the tense, we pray 

For with the rationing of meat, 
She has no lamb today. 


Lost, Strayed, or Stolen 


oor 


Phat girl frankly admits she is looking for a hus- 
band.” 

“So am I.” 

“T thought you had one.” 

“So I have, and I spend most of my time looking 


for him.” 
* * 


Seems So 


Izzy: ““What’s the difference between a sewing ma- 
chine and a kiss?” 
Lizzie: “I know they’re different but you tell me.” 


Izzy: “One sews seams nice and the other seems so 
nice.” 
e ee 
Characterized 


A kiss is a peculiar proposition. Of no use to one, 
yet absolute bliss to two. The small boy gets it for 
nothing, the young man has to lie for it, and the old 
man has to buy it. The baby’s right, the lover’s privi- 
lege, and the hyprocite’s mask. To a young girl, faith; 
to a married woman, hope; and to an old maid, charity. 

ee e@e 


And For His Girl 


You sing a little song or two; 
And you have a little chat; 
You make a little candy fudge, 

And then you take your hat. 


You hold her hand and say goodnight! 
As sweetly as you can; 

Ain’t that an awful evening 
For a great, big, healthy man? 


* = - 
Difference 


“I have a pain in my abdomen,” said the rookie to 
the Army doctor. 

“Young man,” replied the medico, “officers have 
abdomens, sergeants have stomachs; you have a belly- 
ache.” 

eee 


Truth and Consequences 


Corporal (at dance): “Do you see that old buzzard 
over there? He’s the meanest officer I ever saw!” 

Girl: “Do you know who I am? I’m that officer’s 
daughter.” 

Corporal: “Do you know who I am?” 

Girl: “No.” 

Corporal: “Thank heavens.” 
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Problem 


Prof.: “Oxygen is essential to all animal existence. 
Life would be impossible without it. Yet, it was dis- 
covered only a hundred years ago.” 

Student: “What did they do before it was dis- 


covered?” 
e ee 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


Without giving “aid and comfort to the enemy,”’ it 
is now safe to relate that during the recent cold spell, 
a six-year-old girl was asked to pray for warm weather 
so that her grandmother’s rheumatism might pass 
away. Obediently, the child knelt and prayed: “Oh, 
Lord, please make it hot for Grandma.” 


Good Record 


Speaker: “I have lived in this town all my life. By 
actual count there are fifty-five tap-rooms and saloons 
in the town, and I am proud to say I have never been 
in one of them.” 

Voice: “Which one is that?” 


Mistaken Identity 


Air Raid Warden: “I’m awfully sorry, Mr. Blum- 
baugh, that I arrested you for kissing a woman during 
the blackout. I didn’t know it was your wife.” 

Blumbaugh: “Oh, that’s all right, old chap. Until 
you flashed that light in her face, I didn’t know it 
either.” 

e ee 


Truthful, Anyway 


“Did you notice any suspicious characters in the 
neighborhood?” the magistrate inquired. 

“Sure,” replied the new Irish policeman. “I saw 
but one man, and I asked him what he was doing there 
at that time o’ night. Sez he: ‘I have no business here 
just now, but I expect to open a bank in the vicinity 
later on.’ ” 

“Yes,” replied the magistrate, “and he did open a 
bank in the vicinity later on and stole $20,000.” 

“Begorra!” answered the policeman. “The 
may have been a thafe, but he was no liar.” 


man 


e ee 
’Tis Said — — 
Perhaps the reason a woman office-seeker usually 


isn’t successful is that when she throws her hat into 
the ring nobody can figure out what it is. 


Someone has advanced the suggestion that in this 
day of sales tax the government should provide half- 
cents. But too much of that is already provided. 


Humor, like history, repeats itself. 
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Preinduction Courses for THE ARMY CLERK 
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Elsewhere in this issue of THE BALANCE SHEET are announcements of 
ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE and ARMY AND NAVY FILING 
which are civilian (South-Western Publishing Company) publications that 
may be used as supplements in preinduction courses. The following materials 
are official publications prepared by the Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland, and issued by The Book Service. In co-operation 
with The Book Service of the Adjutant General's School, the publications 
listed below are also being distributed through South-Western Publishing 


Company: 
Price 
Se, Se A I a oso sen en ee ae ek ad enee aden eden $0.75 
(The basic textbook covering the Army clerical procedures.) 
No. E991 Instructor’s Guide for The Army Clerk................... 1.00 


(Provides special notes for the guidance of instructors with study refer- 
ences, teaching aids, problems and accompanying solutions, a glossary of 
military terms, and a bibliography.) 


ee ee ae 
(A compilation of Army regulations [price $1.50] and a workbook [price 
75 cents] including blank forms. The blank forms are those that are neces- 
sary in giving practice as prescribed in the outline.) 


I i a a er ee ee 50 


(An instructional pamphlet that contains procedures for preparing general 
and specific orders, circulars, memoranda, and bulletins.) 


HOW TO ORDER ARMY MATERIALS 


Single copies will be sent postpaid at the prices indicated above if cash ac- 
companies the order. Orders for class use will be billed at the prices indicated, 
transportation charges prepaid. Send requests and orders to: 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


| (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS » POSITIONS * "SCHOOLS FOR SALE - SCHOOLS 70 BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady, 29. with B. E. degree in commerce and with some 
graduate work desires summer teaching position in a good 
business college or junior college. Will also consider perma- 
nent position. Has had 6 years’ successful teaching experi- 
ence and diversified business experience. Prefers to teach 
Gregg shorthand and typewriting. Available June 1. Eastern 
location preferred. Address, No. 161. 


Woman with experience as teacher and in administrative, 
personnel, and placement work desires position for summer 
term. Would consider permanent position. Holds B. S., 
B. C. S., and M. A. degrees. Can teach all business subjects 
as well as economics, sociology, mathematics, and social 
science. Southern or Central states preferred. Address, No. 
162. 


Qualified lady teacher with public and private school teach- 
ng experience desires summer position. Has also had prac- 
tical business experience. Can manage small school or large 
department. Available June 1. Address, No. 163. 


Woman with 3 years’ teaching experience in public and 
private schools desires position on Western Coast, preferably 
in California. Can teach shorthand, typewriting, business 
English, and office practice. Holds college degree in com- 
merce. Address, No. 164. 


Lady teacher with 8 years’ experience in all fields of com- 


mercial work desires position. Holds B. 8S. degree. Available 
June 18. Address, No. 165. 





Man with 15 terms’ teaching experience and 16 years’ 
business experience desires summer position with commercial 
department of a college or university or a large business 
school. Will consider permanent position. Can teach all 
commercial subjects, including higher accounting and busi- 
ness administration. Holds A. B., LL. B., and M. C. 8. de- 
grees. Not subject to draft. Address, C. W. McCarter, P. O. 
Box 4124, Jacksonville, Florida. 





College graduate with over 20 years’ experience and both 
academic and commercial degrees desires position. Can 
teach commercial arithmetic, commercial law, business ethics, 
commercial geography or world commerce, and business 
economics. Address, No. 166. 


College graduate with B. S. degree in commerce desires 
position in a progressive business college or a high school 
offering opportunity for advancement. Has had many years’ 
experience in industry and in business. Can teach book- 
keeping and accounting, business law, economic geography, 
economics, business principles, and commercial en 
Address, No. 167. 





Experienced business college and high school teacher 
desires summer position in a college. Is now teaching in a 
Midwestern high school. Holds Bachelor’s degree. Can 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, business law, business Eng- 
lish, machine operation (Comptometer, Burroughs, Elliot- 
Fisher), and social science. Has had practical business ex- 
perience. Address, No. 168. 





Lady, 28, with 3 years’ experience teaching commercial 
subjects desires to make change. Can teach Comptometer. 
Address, No. 169. 





Experienced woman teacher desires commercial teaching 
position for the summer. Holds Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degrees. Will also consider permanent position. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, accounting, arithmetic, sales- 
manship, typewriting, geography, and allied subjects in addi- 
tion to social studies. Available May 28. Address, No. 170. 


Experienced woman teacher desires position in high schoo! 
or junior college. Can teach commercial subjects or social 
studies. Holds life license. Prefers Texas. Address, No. 171. 





Married man, 27, draft deferred, desires position in a 
business school or junior college. Holds B. S. degree in edu- 
cation. Can teach bookkeeping, corporate accounting, Comp- 
tometry, adding machine operation, commercial and bank 
posting, shorthand, typewriting, and business law. State 
salary and teaching conditions. Address, No. 172. 





Experienced business school executive with degrees de- 
sires connection with a good school. Specializes in teaching 
accounting, law, and personality building and is familiar with 
all the usual commercial subjects. Has had successful ex- 
perience in all phases of school work. Address, No. 173. 





Experienced woman teacher desires summer position. 
Holds Bachelor’s degree. Is now teaching in the South, but 
will go anywhere. Available June 7. Address, No. 174. 





Business college teacher-executive with 8 years’ experience 
in recognized schools desires permanent position. Can teach 
all commercial subjects, but prefers shorthand, English, and 
bookkeeping. Is an efficient supervisor and director of teach- 
ing personnel. Is interested in a position with responsibility. 
Address, No. 175. 





Experienced woman teacher with Master’s degree desires 
position. Has major in history and a minor in commerce. 
Holds life commercial teaching certificate. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and all allied commercial 
subjects. Available May 15. Address, Mrs. Marie Ludwig, 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 





Woman with experience teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
and Comptometry in large high school desires position for 
July and August. Holds Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees; is 
a graduate of Gregg College. Address, No. 176. 





Man, 57, with many years’ experience teaching accounting 
and related subjects desires responsible teaching position in 
college or high school. Is a registered C. P. A., holds Master’s 
degree, and has completed major requirements for Doctor’s 
degree. Available June 1. Address, No. 177. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A man to teach commercial subjects and to 
assist with advertising and enrolling in a good business col- 
lege. Position open now. Give full particulars in first letter 
or arrange for interview. Address, No. 178. 





WANTED: Manager for a girls’ secretarial school in the 
East. Applicants must be capable of teaching all commercial 
subjects, must have good references, and must be draft ex- 
empt. Address, No. 179. 





WANTED: Lady teacher of bookkeeping and related sub- 
jects for the leading business college of Honolulu. Will pay a 
good salary. Address, Mrs. Esther Hazelrigg, 1456 Jones 
Street, San Francisco, California. 





WANTED: All-round teacher for position with a reputabe 
business school in Michigan. Small classes. Position open 
about September 1. Would also like teacher for summer 
school. Address, No. 180. 





WANTED: Experienced schoolman who is capable ot 
taking charge of established school in northern Illinois. Musf 
be experienced at promotion and contact work, and capable 
of building up enrollment. Give experience, age, and refer- 
ences in first letter. Address, No. 181. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not investigate want ad insertions. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To lease or buy a three- or four-teacher 
‘going’ private business school on best cash terms. Adver- 
tiser is A-1 schoolman. Address, No. 182. 





Experienced schoolman and industrial manager desires to 
buy a school that is closing. School should have dormitories 
and, if possible, a gymnasium. Will consider position in school 
that is interested in putting on a fund-raising campaign. 
Location not important. Address, No. 183. 





WANTED: To buy two to four used Comptometer or cal- 
culator tables. Prefer metal tables made by Metal Office 
Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Address, No. 
184. 





WANTED: To buy full or part ownership in a good busi- 
ness school within 100 miles of New York City. Advertiser is 
schoolman, draft exempt, with B. S. and B. C. S. degrees. 
Is experienced in all phases of business school management, 
and has had 10 years’ experience as business executive. Will 
consider position as manager. Address, No. 186. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Old, established business college in a Mid- 
western city with population of 100,000. Three- or four- 
teacher school established 52 years ago. Excellent reputation; 
large territory; modern equipment; good enrollment and tui- 
tion fees. Reasonably priced. Good money-maker. Owner 
has other interests. Address, No. 186. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Stenotype machine in excellent condition. 
Price $20. Address, Miss Constance Ruth Johnson, No. 11, 
Brighton Apartments, 1634 Laurel Avenue, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Portsmouth Starts Co-operative Training 

Co-operative vocational commercial edu- 
cation was introduced as a regular part of 
the curriculum of Portsmouth High School, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, on February 1, 1943. 
The program was initiated and developed 
by the Portsmouth Board of Education and 
Superintendent W.: Dennis Perkinson, to- 
gether with the co-operation of E. L. 
Heusch, state supervisor of vocational 
trades and industries. Dorothy Lillick of 
Portsmouth High School was appointed co- 
ordinator for the program. 

Miss Lillick organized and was head of the 
commercial department at East High School, 
Portsmouth, and she was later transferred 
to the Portsmouth High School where she 
helped to reorganize the department. At 
Portsmouth High School she taught secre- 
tarial practice. 

Miss Lillick is a graduate of the College 
of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. She has 
also attended Ohio University, Athens, 
and Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. She 
is at present working on her Master’s degree 
at the University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 





BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 











May, 1943 





Tri-State Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association will be held 
at the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on Saturday, May 8. The 
program that has been arranged is as fol- 
lows: 

9:00 a. M. 


Registration and Exhibits 
9:45 A. M. 


Business Meeting and Election of Officers 
10:15 a. M. 
“Present Problems Confronting Business Educa- 
tion”—Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 


Bloomington 
11:00 a. mM. 
“Business Education’s Contribution Toward 


Winning the War’—Dr. Henry H. Hill, super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
12:30 p. mi—Luncheon 
“The Current Situation in the Far East’—Dr. 
Francis Cox, captain in World War I, mission- 
ary in China 


A Plan for Timed Writings 


Georgia Rush, teacher of business sub- 
jects at the Bowersville High School, Bowers- 
ville, Ohio, has devised the following plan 
for giving timed writings for accuracy in 
typewriting: 

“The plan is best worked out on a weekly 
basis. On Monday give two three-minute 
timed writings on any test material with ac- 
curacy as the goal; do not figure the words 
typed a minute in the computation of results. 
The names of all students who type with 100 
per cent accuracy should be placed on Mon- 
day’s honor roll. 

“The same procedure is followed on Tues- 
day with a four-minute test, and on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday with a five- 
minute test. At the end of each test the 
names of the accurate typists should be re- 
corded on that day’s honor roll. 

“At the end of the week each student 
whose name appears on the honor roll should 
be awarded an ‘A’ for each time his name 
appeared. If he failed to pass the three- or 
four-minute test, but does pass the five- 
minute test, his name should also be placed 
on the three- and four-minute honor rolls, 
and credit should be given the same as if 
he had passed these tests the first time they 
were given. 

“This plan may be varied to include tests 
of any length. It may be used to measure 
speed and accuracy. The honor roll, too, 
may be varied. It may be placed in colored 
chalk on the blackboard, using a different 
color for each day’s list, or it may be type- 
written for the bulletin board.” 
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The Profile Chart 


(Continued from page 389) 


the students as they worked on drill material; 
this was an advantage in most cases because 
the students were unhurried, relaxed, and 
most natural. At the rate of three or four 
charts a day, a whole class can be checked in 
two or three weeks, allowing time for days 
when observation is not practicable. If the 
teacher can check each member of the class 
once a month and note the day of observa- 
tion on the chart, the students’ work will 
be given sufficient observation and there will 
be no overobservation and distraction in 
class. The eight to ten careful check-ups a 
year will give the teacher sufficient data for 
all practical teaching purposes. 

Obviously, to record these observations 
and to use them no further would be of 
little use as a teaching incentive. The second 
part of the plan is just as important, and 
perhaps more essential, than the first part. 
This second part consists of a visit or an 
interview with each student to discuss with 
him the information recorded on the chart. 
This part of the program can make or break 
the whole plan. Certainly, this interview 
should never be used as a period to call 
down or to berate the student on his typing 
deficiencies, nor should other items of class 
conduct be injected into it. The teacher who 
approaches this interview as an opportunity 
to show the student how much he, the 
teacher, is interested in the student’s de- 
velopment will reap all the benefits that 
can be derived from the plan. Personal at- 
tention, commendation, sympathy, and 
recognition of good work accomplished will 
spur the student to efforts beyond anything 
else the teacher can do. Criticism, fault- 
finding, and unpleasantness between the 
student and the teacher can, and will, seri- 
ously impede learning. 

In fact, the mental and spiritual advan- 
tages of this plan go beyond the technical 
advantages. It is with this thought in mind 
that the teacher should call in the student 
and pleasantly show him his chart, discussing 
where he falls short and why, complimenting 
him on the good features of his typing, sug- 
gesting improvements for the weak points, 
and generally expressing confidence that, 
with the teacher’s help, the student will 
develop into an efficient typist. 

This plan has been tried and proved 
in our school. Ninety-five per cent of the 
students interviewed enthusiastically ex- 
pressed their approval of the plan, and typ- 
ing improvement was distinctly noticeable. 
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Business Opportunities 
(Continued from page 392) 


As the years progressed, many of these 
men became officers of the company. 


Today, we are finding opportunities in 
banks for our graduates. ‘Training pro- 
grams for the girl bankers have been in- 
troduced in most banks. Due to the fact 
that the banks have lost their employees 
to the armed service and to war industries, 
they are letting down the barrier; their 
prejudice against women workers is disap- 
pearing. The young graduate may not have 
a choice job at first; she may not have the 
training which would qualify her for a good 
job, but the fact that she is an understudy 
is a point in her favor. She is able to engage 
in a line of work which would not have been 
open to her if it had not been for the war. 
Other commercial organizations which were 
originally closed to these young graduates 
are also taking in girl workers. Girls will 
also find jobs in city positions. The mayor 
of New York City has urged that women 
workers be substituted for men wherever 
possible. 

During the new year 1,500,000 persons 
are to be trained; 1,000,000 of these workers 
will be women. Women are now accepted 
in many of the major war industries; British 
experience has proved that women are 
capable of filling 80 per cent of all war jobs. 
With their alertness and their ability to 
absorb training, they can perform many 
operations better than men. Under the 
expanded program, any person who is 
seventeen years old or older will be eligible 
to take free courses, regardless of pervious 
experience, in any trade or technical field. 
Training will be given in aircraft industries 
shipbuilding, armament production, and 
radio maintenance and repair. The voca- 
tional schools throughout the country will 
be used. Hundreds will operate on a day- 
and-night basis. 

Paul V. McNutt predicts that 62,500,000 
people will be employed in all war work by 
the end of 1943. The government will train 
the unskilled workers. The factories and 
the farms are to run at full production. 
Mr. McNutt says that 6,500 war production 
plants, in which more than 6,000,000 men 
and women are at work, have established 
training-within-industry programs. Also 
the apprentice training service has put into 
operation more than 6,000 training pro- 
grams. Girls are paid during the training 
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| TOPICS COVERED | 


ARITHMETIC 
GRAMMAR 
FILING 
TYPING 
SHORTHAND 
APTITUDE TESTS 
SPELLING 
PUNCTUATION 
CAPITALIZATION 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
VOCABULARY 
BUSINESS DEFINITIONS 





IN BUSINESS 
IN GOVERNMENT 


WwW 


A COMBINATION TEXTBOOK 
AND WORKBOOK 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE 
TRAINING provides intensive pre-employment 
training in the basic skills and aptitudes that 
are required for clerical positions in business 
and in government offices. It is based upon a 
careful study of personnel practices—particularly 
the testing of applicants for employment— of private 


industry and civil service commissions. 


This textbook, with the accompanying tests, is 
designed for a final intensive drive to prepare 
students to take jobs in business and to pass civil 
service examinations for stenographers, typists, 
and clerks. It is assumed that the student in com- 
pleting this course has already covered the basic 
subject matter. The course provides practice in 
taking employment tests and typical types of ex- 
aminations used for business and civil service 


examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








ECONOMICS 


| } that is PERSONAL 
00m” and SPECIFIC 


rather than 


IMPERSONAL and 
THEORETICAL 
















INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS 


SECOND EDITION — J. H. DODD 
With INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS you can teach economics that is personal 


and specific rather than impersonal and theoretical. The discussions are written 
in clear, simple language that has a direct day-to-day meaning to the student. 
For example, every discussion has been carefully worded to avoid cold, impersonal 
technical terminology that is vague and meaningless. 


You will like the logical plan of INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS. Every chapter 
is planned (a) to proceed trom the known to the unknown, (b) to provide a natural 
background or setting for the various discussions, (c) to avoid abstract techni- 
calities, and (d) to provide ample opportunity for an application of the principles. 


You may obtain an optional workbook and a set of achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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